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RIVER SUNSET 
by Birger Sandzen 
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Moon and Stars of Their Own 


ETHEL BOYCE PARSONS 


OU would never have known you 
Y ver steaming into the port of 
heaven if the Chief Engineer 
standing beside you had not said so as 
he gave a twirl to his little mustache. 
‘Voila! Behold, madame, the 
Champs Elysées, the Isles of the 
Blessed!” 
You smile, but later find that he 
spoke the historic truth. 


“Where fell not hail or any snow 
Nor ever winds blew loud.” 


So, three thousand years ago, the 
great blind poet sang of the Elysian 
Fields, now known as the Canary Is- 
lands to the traveller who strays from 
customary ocean paths. Seventy miles 
from the African coast, southeast of 
Gilbraltar, they drowse in eternal sun- 
light—seven islands, which, by reason 
of their tropical beauty and their re- 
moteness (for centuries, Hierro marked 
the western boundary of the world), 
are more familiar by names other than 
their own: The Fortunate Isles; the 
sunken Atlantis, of which they may be 
fragments; the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, where Hercules found the 
Golden Apples; and Elysium itself. 

As your ship nears Teneriffe, the larg- 
est of the group, you see on the horizon 


what looks like a great purple light 
shining down on the brilliant green sea. 
It gradually takes form, until you look 
on the isle that so enchanted the Span- 
iards in their conquest of 1493, a range 
of hazy mountains sloping up to lofty 
Teide, the volcano whose successive 
eruptions have created the island itself. 

Then strange cries draw your atten- 
tion. You find that the decks are swarm- 
ing with natives who have somehow 
climbed aboard, though before you gasp 
with one surprise another awaits you. 
Like a fairy tale, the scrubbed decks 
have vanished. Around you spread and 
hang tapestries and silks and Oriental 
rugs, for the Canaries are the portals 
of the East. Great trays glow with am- 
ber and sparkle with crystal, which may 
be purchased for very litthe—that is, if 
you have nothing else to do with an 
hour than to spend it in bartering. 

“How much?” You pick up a string 
of beautiful amber beads. 

“Ten dollar,” replies the native. Most 
of the islanders speak English without 
realizing always what their words mean. 

‘Too much,” you say and turn away. 

“All right, then. I make it to you 
for nothing. I am a very poor man. 
Twenty dollar. Take it.” 


In the end, in spite of the woman- 
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from-California, who proclaims that all 
such wares may be had at home more 
cheaply, you finally get the beads at 
your own price. 

“But at such a cost,” calls the native 
over his shoulder as you walk off with 
them, “they will not keep the throat 
from sickness.” 

Finely carved images of ivory, cigar 
and cigaret holders, charms, and all va- 
rieties of jade are there, and pearls and 
silver, and delicately embroidered linen 
made by island women. You need not 
land in the States with empty niches in 
your luggage. 

So occupied are you, you hardly no- 
tice that you have reached harbor, the 
port of Santa Cruz. Especially fortu- 


mate are you if your boat slides in at 
dawn or sunset, for then the fishing 
boats with their red and yellow sails go 
singing out to the emerald sea in a 
colorful pageant that’ will never fade 


from your mind’s eye. 

The port officials come, and the Ger- 
man botanist paces the deck while they 
bow through the slow Spanish cere- 
mony of presenting the captain with a 
pigskin of Canary wine. At last a row- 
boat takes you to shore. You step from 
it to the very platform where Columbus 
landed from the Pinta to have her rud- 
der repaired. On this same spot, also, 
the victorious Spaniards disembarked 
after the conquest, and there erected a 
great cross sheltered by laurel branches, 
from which event the town takes its 
name, Santa Cruz, holy cross. 

It is to be hoped you feel no urge for 
food or drink. If you stroll into a café 
and order coffee (a word, Chesterton 
would say, like cigar, understood in any 
tongue), you choke over the yellowish, 
bitter concoction thick with goat’s milk. 
The German scientist is still sipping his 
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appraisingly as you retreat to the street, 
your mood none the happier to behold 
the dairy at the very door—a flock of 
little black goats, which are driven from 
door to door and milked according to 
demand to the weird notes of a wooden 
flute blown by a half-clad black boy. 

You must search out the market, for 
the Hesperides still produce fruits of 
gold. The market on Las Palmas is 
the largest in the world. There you 
pick your way around yellow mountains 
of oranges, lemons and apricots, pyra- 
mids of bananas, and avalanches of 
gtapes. You try to buy a luscious 
bunch of them by offering the old 
woman squatting near, an American 
dime. 

She shakes her head, refusing to be- 
lieve it has value as dinero. As you put 
it back into your purse, her face wrin- 
kles into a leathery smile. Reaching in, 
she triumphantly pulls out an English 
copper, for which she happily drops 
into your hands two pounds of the 
world’s sweetest grapes. After all, is 
the English penny not larger than a thin 
American dime? 

The student from Dublin appears 
then with a broad grin. “Hy,” he yells, 
“the Dutchman out here doesn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. He's just been 
having it told to him that the chief ex- 
port of the Elysian Fields is onions!” 

In the cobbled streets throng strag- 
glers of every race and nationality: 
Chinese in western clothes; Mohamme- 
dans at prayer; English sailors; burly 
Negroes; thin-faced Arabs; the natives 
themselves, who are gigantic blacks, 
though not Negroes. 

Then, since you cannot shake him 
off, you accept the services of an Eng- 
lish-speaking guide who suggests a trip 
to the interior. 


MOON AND STARS OF THEIR OWN 


An old motor of nameless make takes 
you into the country over perfectly 
paved mountain roads that would put 
ours to shame, unexpected in a land 
known fifty years ago only by tradition. 
Arching and shadowing the long ave- 
nues stretch miles of trees in heavy 
bloom: magnolias, drooping acacias, 
flaming hibiscus, bougainvillaeas, olean- 
ders of white and red and purple, and 
many strange ones peculiar to the island 
and exciting to the botanist. 

Along the irrigation ways which fall 
from one terrace to another, and the 
whole country is terraced, native women 
wash their household linen and their 
children in one great orgy of cleanli- 
ness. It is all very exotic and very 


beautiful. But where, you keep won- 
dering, are the Elysian Fields? 

An hour's ride through the perfumed 
land brings you to La Laguna, a town 
famous for its museum. Oxen stray 


through the alleys of streets, delaying 
your progress; you meet a string of 
camels accompanied by a naked child 
with a futile switch, crying because the 
stubborn beasts go only where they 
please. 

“The blaggardy blimps!” shouts the 
Irishman. ‘Let me at ’em for the 
blinkin’ of an eye and ye’ll think the 
souls in ’em have got to purgatory, not 
to mention a worse place!” 

In the doorways of the stucco huts 
sit women wrapped in shawls, for the 
tropical sun is robbed of its heat by the 
fresh breeze drifting in always from 
the sea. Nobody is working; nobody 
is starving. The natives live like the 
Lotus-eaters in a land of eternal flowers 
and eternal sun, though instead of the 
lotus, it is a kind of grain they eat, a 
handful to a meal, just as they did when 
they were found in the Stone Age of 
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civilization by the Spaniards. The guide 
points out the caverns where their mum- 
mies remain. All of which, you reflect, 
is very interesting. But where are the 
Elysian Fields ? 

Another two hours will bring you to 
the north of the island, to the most fer- 
tile valley in the world, the famous vale 
of Orotava. You catch your breath at 
the first glimpse, knowing that earth 
has nothing fairer, and that at last be- 
fore you lies the heaven of the ancient 
Greeks. 

“Darlint of the world!” breathes the 
Irishman, spellbound. 

There grows no grass in this dream- 
ing paradise, only unbroken miles of 
flowers like fallen rainbows along the 
ground, red and blue, yellow and pur- 
ple. Dusky olives, laurels, and trees 
flaming with blossom border the road, 
stirring in a breeze that makes you dizzy 
with its heavy sweetness, while brilliant 
parrots and flamingoes flash among the 
branches. 

In the distance, the white and red 
town of Puerto Orotava basks on the 
golden coast below the English Hotel; 
and above all, majestic, snow-capped 
Teide looking across the valley to the 
chiming sea. No wonder the Greek 
warriors, tired of strife, ‘‘rested here in 
peace, their armor rusting, their chariots 
unused, reclining upon eternally blos- 
soming and fragrant meadows in end- 
less bliss.” 

Possibly your boat does not sail un- 
til the next day. Then why not one 
night in Elysium? You decide. You 
may never enter heaven again. 

After a dinner of ambrosia at the 
English hotel (at least, ambrosia could 
taste no better), you sit in the garden 
while the swift dusk gathers and the 
white moon climbs out of the sea at 
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your feet. The German is out some- 
where trying to catch moths; the Irish- 
man is arguing about climate with the 
woman-from-California. 

The palms rattle their broad leaves 
in the perfumed breeze that breathes 
across this land of flowers, and as the 
Southern Cross swings low above the 
sleeping town, you reflect that Aeneas 
was right, that the inhabitants of the 
Elysian Fields have ‘‘moon and sun and 
stars of their own.” 


Only the Sea 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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The notes of a guitar rise in the clear 
air in a wistful, haunting Spanish melo- 
dy. If you could only stay forever! You 
think of tomorrow and dismiss the idea 
as the night-birds burst into trilling 
song. “Manana never comes.” The 
palms sway in black shadows across the 
moon-flooded garden; the shimmering 
sea is whispering in your ears. Manana? 
Well, tonight at least you have Ely- 
sium. 


Play in the brook. Oh, skip your stone, 
and build your raft from dreams and give her 
unto the calm lake that’s your own. 


Find the river; 


conquer the flood where there are two 
lovers who dare to leave the highway. 
Go with the torrent. Then plunge through 
your way, my way. 


Only the force will make us stay there 
beneath a great surge, deep and free, 
composed of earth and foam and bather: 


only the sea. 


Three Poems 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Symphony of the New Year 
(To C.M.F.) 


I 


Year's end and dream’s end, and life’s proud awakening 

After the flight through storms, the song of love’s raging torrent, 

Flying like floods from the mountains, onrush of mad desperate water 

Leaping through long hills of granite, overflowing the cypress-filled plains; 

Year's end and dream’s end and life moving steadily onwards, 

Flood in great force now unleashed with lightnings and dark cloud above it; 

We two caught on a frail tiny skiff, ee onward and southward before it, 
Clasped in each other's arms, having found now the love that will last out our day. 


We two hearts, apart, dissatisfied, brought by God together; 

To us love comes unexpected, a vast power tirelessly descending 

In glimmer of firelight, in white snow that whirls through the streets, 

In hawberries’ scarlet clusters when the leaves are gone; 

In sumach’s startling flare, in wine-red dogwood ; 

In summer's change to fall, in the slow hush of heat 

When wan moonsilver washes fields with mist, 

After the sun’s slow brassy march through day has gone, 

Low flimsy scarves that sweep athwart black trees 

That lead to unforgotten changeless dawn. 

Grief’s end and loneliness’ end and life still uprising 

With our two hearts, together, eager and keen to meet it; 

Parting’s end and storm’s end and the sun’s resurrection-coming 

Up from the Gulf, new-washed, reborn, to shine in level lands ; 

To fill the hills with the song of birds and the snow-flake flower of dogwood, 
To set men striving at their tasks, to bid ploughs furrow the earth; 

To kindle in our own two hearts the love without change or failing, 
The love by which the Gods themselves, through our flesh, find their way. 


II 


The pines cover densely the mountain; 
They hold up their fine-needled branches 
Huge in the heat, and unhurried; 

From ridge behind ridge, high and secret, 
The pines look over the land. 


From South Fourche to Forkéd Mountain, 
Dense and dull-green and unchanging, 
Unhewn by an axe, stand the pines; 
Under the curtain of heat. 
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I am your pine; 

Sheltering densely the dark earth beneath me; 
You came in the evening, stood near me; 
You touched with your soft hands my bark. 
Now love, like a thundercloud surging, 
Through azure skies rolling and coiling, 

Has cast down my cones and my needles, 
And strewn them ali there at your feet. 


III 


Lonely I waited, hoping for the dawn 

That would fulfill my heart; the night was long, 
Hour after hour ticked off to sombre darkness. 
Alone and hoping only that at morn 

You would send word, I lay; for in my heart, 
Unchanging, steadily, love kept perfect tune, 

But you were not there to answer; far away 

You stayed and maybe did not think of me, to whom 
A few brief hours ago, there came such love 

As made all other joys on earth grow pale, 

Such song as seemed my dream; where was it now? 
Where was the hope my heart had so heaped up 
About you, ere you fled? Now utterly gone, 

There was nothing left for me but to wake and pray. 


So nights of parting went; but in this year, 

There is no parting now; unless the pain 

I gave you, dearest, with my blundering thought, 
My rude, plain, honest love should hurt you so 
You could not bear it; then indeed a darkness 
Greater than any suffered in my life, 

Would take me utterly, and I be lost, 

With only the memory how much I failed 

To cherish you, to win and keep you mine, 

Still torturing me—if you are not happy now. 


IV 


They lay together quickened, all that night; 

Safe in the arms of God, all through the night; 

They shared each other's sleep, the livelong night; 
They joyed in each other's presence, deep in night. 
They knew love bright and perfect, for one night; 
Breast set to shining breast; long, long the night; 
They were not weary nor sated, nor did night 
Affright them; glorious, perfect was the night. 

There came between a bond, forged deep from night, 
A joy made pure and E pean *spite of night; 

These two storm-tested souls who had known the night, 
Accepted and transcended so the night. 


THREE POEMS 


Vv 


As the guests went home, 

I saw, against the moonlight on the lawn, 
Etched black and vast and motionless, at peace, 
The great magnolia’s gloom. 


It is eternal, like my love for you; 

Love like none other, shaped of tenderness 
Blossoming and fruiting, filled with bright red seeds, 
With fiery passion sleeping at its core. 


A century long the vast magnolia holds 
Its strength unaltering up against the sky. 
But in my heart I find 

Each day my love for you reborn anew. 


Fill now my soul with that vast silence shaped 
Of multitudinous leaves; 

Make every one of them green, shining, great, 
Each one an image of the years gone by, 

Each one a promise of new-coming spring. 


At the Old House 


(To C. M. F.) 


Facing the ancient house, 

Shuttered and silent, we through the soft March day, 
Wandered, hand clasped in hand, 

Amid the daffodils, which kindled their array 
’Gainst the grape-hyacinths glowing, 

Deep azure darkening their hearts to midnight blue. 
Facing the ancient house, we two 

As a ritual of farewell to this our land, 

Went, on each other love and joy bestowing ; 

While the fresh spring from the south came up our way. 
The old house emptily drowsed ; 

Dark cedars watched, quite still ; 

Long piney hills stood lank, as lacking will 

The vacant land to rouse 

Until it saw us go; 

We in whose hearts love kept its heaven-sent glow, 
Like to the redbud, deep 

Rose blent with violet, moved against the sleep 

Of the old walls where pure gold trumpets slow 
Blew up for spring their challenge. Now I know 
There by the ancient house, 

With all its doors and windows silent set, 

Such love to me in riotous power was given 

As Dante might have felt for Beatrice, had they met 
Somewhere at last on earth, and not remote in heaven. 
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The Three Oaks 


By night I went, 

Restless, with spring unfulfilled, under the firmament 

Where the crickets’ song did sound 

Shrilled up from the damp, grass-rooted ground; 

There were three great oaks there standing which I had seen often before, 
Having in life lived near them since I was merely a boy; 

But I saw them that night with new vision, never known nor imagined before, 
As they thrust up gigantic before me, beyond all my sorrow or joy. 


Across that sky, 

Endlessly weaving its cotton-white clouds from the Southwest, very high, 
These cast up a screen of exploring branches, new-tasselled, with delicate leaves 
Ranked in thick sheaves. 

Around a half-circle where their century-old trunks stood as black 

Columns arresting the march of the clouds, aloof, without future or past, 

Their branches they tossed up as outspread fingers, seeking the sky to attack, 
To halt the slow movement of clouds, and to rifle the rain at its task. 


Aloof, austere, 

Not as other poets have seen them, very friendly or very near, 

But with ageless disdain for the generations that had gone on since, new-sprung, they stood 
Here on the earth at my feet, and found their first nourishment good; 

Breathing, one wonders, why? Feeling, one wonders, how? 

These three oaks stood clustered together, black branch stretched to branch and the whole 
Skeleton vaulting, nerved ribbing of leaf, washed clean with the spring’s final flow 

Of blossom and twig set sprouting to birth, that to them was the life of the soul. 


And I saw that the tree 

Has another life than man’s mortal life, lives far more formal, less free, 

Its brain reaching down under earth through the night and the dark, 

Through the strain and the stress of the clay, going deep for the spark 

Of life-giving water that quickens its being and sets it free from decay, 

To whose patient upbuilding of bulk a year is but as a day; 

While aloft to the skylands loosened, its fingers are keen for their hour 

To catch the loose ripples of spring-breeze straying, to flaunt high their leafage and flower. 


It feels the fineness of sky, 

But it breathes deeply, determinedly, the dense, dark moisture of earth; 

Not as man breathing impalpable air, the while his feelings die 

Against the rough husk of the earth that repels them. The tree’s mortal birth 

Is more than mankind’s, longer lasting, less harried with longing and pain; 

And that is why those three great oaks could tell me, there watching, again 

That my life might go roaming, as wild as it listed; but they would abide, yet up-ranged, 
In indifferent might of proud darkness, against a spring nightfall, unchanged. 
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An Alien Among the Imagists 
John Gould Fletcher 


ALEXANDER CAPPON 


interest the advance of twentieth 
century in America, the 
place of John Gould Fletcher in the 
movement is not always very clearly 
understood. This is largely due to a 
sense of confusion that arose in the 
public mind because of the accidental 
association of Fletcher's work with that 
of the imagists,’ whereas his natural de- 
velopment was more closely in harmony 
with that of the earlier symbolists. 
What was the background of Fletcher 
that accounted for the important differ- 
ences between himself and the imagists ? 
To understand his development as a 
literary artist one should recall that 
when he left home for Harvard, in 
1903, he had an especial fondness for 
Poe and Coleridge. To this he soon 
added a familiarity with Swinburne and 
Rossetti. His later interest in impres- 
sionistic tone poems may be traced to 
this time. Inevitably, it would seem, he 
was drawn to French symbolist poetry, 
which at first he read in translation, but 
later in the original. Fletcher’s passion 
for the aesthetic was further reinforced 
in his moments of leisure at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and at the Boston 
Art Museum. The special type of 
aestheticism toward which he was being 
drawn was welcomed the more readily 
because, like many artists and literary 
men at the turn of the century, he 
needed a substitute for religion, which 


‘T: those who have watched with 


1The imagists peene to write poetry characterized by 
a hard, almost brittle, physical imagery. They concen- 
trated upon a problem, usually a picture, of markedly 
delimited scope. Brevity in the use of imagery and brev- 
ity of theme were striking features of their work. 


he had lost under the influence of a 
Nietzschean friend. 
II 

Until his father’s death in 1906, 
Fletcher had planned to pursue an emi- 
nently practical profession, that of the 
law. On his return to the East, how- 
ever—to his Baudelaire, Gautier, and 
Flaubert—he began to think more and 
more of a possible career in the field of 
the arts. With this end in view, he 
finally went to Europe, in the autumn 
of 1908, where he steeped himself in 
such aesthetic and picturesque delights 
as travel in Florence, Rome, and Paris 
could give him; but settled for the 
greater part of the subsequent four 
years in London. Here he spent his 
time reading, observing, reflecting, and 
writing. 

An exhibition of Post-Impressionistic 
art which he saw in Paris, in 1912, led 
Fletcher to play with the thought of 
becoming a painter. On his return to 
England, however, he decided to take 
stock of himself by assembling for pub- 
lication five volumes of poems he had 
thus far written. Only three of these 
need be mentioned here: Fire and 
Wine, the title of which suggests his 
interest in Swinburne, dealt with love 
and poetry; The Dominant City was 
written under the influence of -Baude- 
laire and Verhaeren; Visions of the 
Evening, closer in Fletcher’s own esti- 
mation to the “latest absolute poetry of 
the symbolists,” was most clearly rep- 
resentative of what he was trying to 
achieve as an artist. 
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It was at this time that Fletcher en- 
tered upon the most important period 
of his young manhood. In the spring 
of 1913, while he was in London, he 
began to write those extraordinary pro- 
ductions he later called “‘Irradiations.”’ 
Here he was working under the com- 
bined influence of poetry, painting, and 
music (he particularly names Mallarmé, 
Gauguin, and Debussy). He finished 
the “Irradiations”’ in June, while at 
Paris. That summer he also entered 
upon his passionate love experience 
with Daisy Arbuthnot out of which 
arose his peculiarly individual colour 
symphonies, in addition to the tragic 
love poems later collected under the 
title The Tree of Life. In the summer 
of 1913, moreover, he first met Amy 
Lowell who brought him the succor of 
friendship and appreciation, and who 
helped to make him known—though 
she undoubtedly gained more from him 
artistically than he from her in any way. 

In this same year Fletcher made the 
acquaintance of Ezra Pound. Pound 
exercised the utmost effort to persuade 
Fletcher to join the imagist movement 
in order to spread it more widely. 
Fletcher did not however care to be- 
come affiliated with the group, because 
he had been for some years working out 
his own principles as a poet, in a fash- 
ion which was considerably different 
from theirs. Imagism seemed to offer 
little more than a highly circumscribed 
technique, in spite of the fact that it 
had grown out of suggestions flung off 
by that penetrating mind, T. E. Hulme." 
It seemed to be developing into a thing 


1Hulme felt that reality lies in the image, rather than 
in the word. A word can serve somewhat imperfectly 
to create an image, but language is at best a very imper- 
fect thing. Through imagism its imperfection can be 
somewhat diminished. Most of our errors in thinking 
and pas occur because we deal with material that is 
insufficiently circumscribed. We trust our intuitions too 
greatly. 
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of rather frigid, if not icy, externalities, 
Fletcher’s desire was for the larger, or- 
ganic conception— in the tone of a 
mood or the color of an emotion — for 
he felt that such matters were a part of 
the reality of life. If the imagists had 
any philosophy at this time, it was evi- 
dently closer to the surface of things 
than was his. 

In his first conversations with Amy 
Lowell, Fletcher tried to explain that 
the imagists’ weakness lay in their spe- 
cial focus upon the fragment, and upon 
physical reality. In contrast to this, he 
referred to Verhaeren, Mallarmé, Rim- 
baud, and other symbolist poets, as be- 
ing, like himself, “concerned with the 
correspondence between vocal speech 
and music.” He cited the example of 
Coleridge and Poe in explaining that 
the object of his poetry was ‘‘to restate 
Rimbaud’s theory of the ‘alchimie du 
verbe,’ and to prove that there lay in 
words themselves, qualities of evoca- 
tion independent of their meanings.” 
His own work, he said, was an ‘‘attempt 
to go the symbolists one better in a 
richer, more markedly onomatopoetic 
language than their own.” Imagism, 
on the other hand, aimed to eliminate 
the very vagueness which is part of the 
price one must pay in attempting to 
embrace fully any complex idea or feel- 
ing. 

At the time of their meeting, Amy 
Lowell failed to realize the degree of 
difference betwen Fletcher’s doctrines 
and those of the imagists. In spite of 
her essential materialism, she liked his 
poetry and found it served as a great 
stimulus to her. She wished to take his 
poems to her American publisher and 
to help make them known; it was only 
natural that he should acquiesce. When 
by adroit maneuvering she became the 
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leader of the imagist group, and as- 
sumed that Fletcher’s poetry would ap- 
pear in the imagist anthology, he made 
no objection. He was in ready sympa- 
thy with her desire to eliminate the 
needless decoration which had filled the 
pages of post-Victorian verse, and he 
agreed with her liberal attitude toward 
rhythm. What matter if a few of his 
poems did appear among a school of 
writers to which he did not belong? 
The important thing was to produce 
poetry and place it before readers. 


III 


Fletcher's affiliation with imagism 
enabled him to be caught up for a brief 
season by the superb campaigning of 
Amy Lowell, but in the end the strange 
differences between his work and ordi- 
nary imagism left the reader perplexed, 
uncomprehending. Thus did the show- 
manship of the new poetry movement 
serve to confuse the public as to his 
fundamental tenets. There was a strong 
feeling that Fletcher was a man to be 
reckoned with, but in the end the war 
intervened, and the onrush of events, 
social as well as political, prevented 
most readers from coming back to pur- 
sue the fascinating problem of his work. 
Even Fletcher himself was drawn aside 
in some degree by the circumstances of 
the time. 

To indicate something of the nature 
of “Irradiations” is to suggest the qual- 
ity of Fletcher’s accomplishments in 
1913. These works offer the reader a 
whole cosmos of impressions and ob- 
scure feelings. The initial poem in 
“Irradiations” is a complicated and con- 
summate bit of art. In the first few 
lines Fletcher prepares for the atmos- 
phere of the work: 
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The spattering of the rain upon pale terraces 

Of afternoon is like the passing of a dream 

Amid the roses shuddering ’gainst the wet 
green stalks 

Of the streaming trees... 


It is the mood of a nocturne that Fletch- 
er creates in this poem—a mood which, 
“like the passing of a dream,” repre- 
sents elusive instincts, feelings, and sen- 
sations. A fleeting experience, “the 
passing of the wind,” attaches itself by 
association to the earlier simile of the 
“passing dream’’; but like all the rest, 
it merely brushes the “pale, lower ter- 
races” of the poet’s fancy. In the ka- 
leidoscopic picture given to the reader, 
one catches a hasty glimpse of drenched 
roses shuddering in the sudden wind of 
the day’s “rainy dream.” We can feel 
the operation of somnolent sensations 
induced by the dripping of the rain, as 
the poet proceeds to his picture of the 
hours that come in their gray robes, to 
turn over the urn of the day. From 
afar, trumpets burst against “the wet 
green silence of distant forests.” The 
pale light that fills the frame of the 
picture, or series of pictures — like so 
many oil paintings treating related 
themes — is brightened for a moment 
when the suggestion of a sunset is 
caught, seen as it is through “the broken 
doors of to-day,” or rather beyond 
them. 

The first poem in “Irradiations,” 
then, is not a simple work. Only by 
the utmost stretching of the term could 
it be classified with that of the imagists. 
It presents an extreme departure from 
the naked, harsh, and externalistic qual- 
ity of most imagist poems. 

The “Symphonies” represented an ad- 
vance in the use of association and clus- 
tering images, though the fundamental 
method was similar to that of “Irradia- 
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tions.” Here Fletcher was attempting 
to present symbolically a ‘‘drama of the 
soul” involving phases of an artist’s 
“emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment.” This theme, which was neces- 
sarily abstract, might, he thought, be 
bodied forth by the use of colour, sup- 
plemented by an ‘imaginative phantas- 
magoria of landscape.” His choice of 
colours was by no means purely arbi- 
trary. The use of colour for its inher- 
ent beauty presented one problem; there 
were, however, additional effects which 
might be produced by the use of colour 
for drama, and for the purpose of in- 
tensifying the emotion the poem was 
intended to evoke. In dealing with all 
these matters the problem of the psy- 
chological effect of colours appeared. 
Fletcher held, for example, that blue 
Suggests depth, mystery, distance, and 
sadness. 

The whole question of colour needed 
to be studied as much by the poet as by 
the artist. “We discover,” he wrote in 
his later preface to Goblins and Pago- 
das, “that painters continually are 
speaking of hot and cold colour: red, 
yellow, orange being generally hot, and 
green, blue, and violet cold—mixed col- 
ours being classed hot and cold accord- 
ing to the proportions they contain of 
the hot and cold colours.” Certain col- 
ours fail moreover to fit certain forms; 
they rebel at the combination. 


This is so far true that scarcely any landscape 
painter finishes his pictures from nature, but 
in the studio: and almost any art student, 
painting a landscape, will disregard the col- 
our before him and employ the colour- 
scheme of his master or of some painter he 
admires. As Delacroix noted in his journal: 
“A conception having become a composition 
must move in the milieu of a colour peculiar 
to it. There seems to be a particular tone 
belonging to some part of every picture 
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which is a key that governs all the other 
tones.” 


But while poetry must be clearly 
aware of the “intimate relation between 
colour and form,” it must also cope 
with the relation of colour to sound. 
This Fletcher consciously attempts in 
his “Symphonies.” In doing so he ad- 
vanced to the principle that poetry 
could be written “in major or minor 
keys,” could be as “full of dominant 
motif as a Wagner music-drama, and 
even susceptible of fugal treatment.” It 
is clear, in examining Fletcher's precepts 
and his practice, that his poetry was 
characterized by indirection, nuance, a 
dreamy twilight of suggestion, rather 
than by the direct presentation, the ex- 
acting concreteness in diction and con- 
cept which the imagists kept reiterating. 

We shall not, however, stop to per- 
form the fascinating task of analyzing 
some of his color symphonies. To ex- 
amine the pages of such a volume as 
Preludes and Symphonies, in which this 
work was reprinted, is to bring back to 
one’s mind the sense of discovery, not 
unlike “wild surmise,” with which 
Fletcher's poetry of this period was first 
read and re-read. Here was something 
new, difficult, only half-comprehended, 
which we set aside for later study and 
enjoyment. As one turns the pages of 
Preludes and Symphonies the whole pic- 
ture of the early poetical movement and 
its effect comes back to one, with its 
groups of enthralled young people en- 
joying together, half in awe, the ‘“‘Gold- 
en Symphony” or the “Symphony in 
White and Blue’—reflecting in their 
own groping compositions something 

1One can see how far afield his principles are from 
those of T. E. Hulme, who argued that our common 
errors in thinking and feeling are due to our attempt to 
arrive at true total impressions in problems of great com- 


plexity. Hulme felt that the exaltation of intuition under 
romanticism was in need of a check. 
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remotely approaching the rhythm and 
the complicated suggestiveness of the 
“Symphony in Black and Gold” or the 
“Symphony in Scarlet.” What was the 
autobiographical background out of 
which these strange and fascinating 
works arose? This is the question that 
one asks as he opens the recently pub- 
lished autobiography of the poet, Life 
is My Song, but it cannot be answered 
here. It will be enough to remark that 
the answer again carries one far beyond 
the principles of imagism. 


IV 
From his subtle attack upon the prob- 
lems of art Fletcher was soon diverted 
in the direction of a more obviously hu- 
man poetry—a poetry particularly con- 


nected with America and its problems. 


This new move was not entirely unre- 
lated to his past, however, for while he 
was at Harvard, he had begun to write 
poetry as a result of a vacation trip to 
Arizona, Salt Lake, and Colorado. His 
boyhood background had united the tra- 
ditions of the Old South with the new 
spirit arising in the Mid-Southwest. His 
western travel, as well as his New Eng- 
land experience as a student, gave him 
impressions of America and its vast 
complexity, as well as the problem of 
interpretation it offered. To this his 
early enthusiasm for Whitman also con- 
tributed. 

Now in the fall of 1914, after spend- 
ing six years abroad, Fletcher decided 
to return to America. On his visit, 
which lasted something over a year, he 
recorded his thoughts and feelings in 
regard to specific scenes and localities: 
New York and its skyscrapers, New 
England, Chicago, the Mississippi, the 
South, and the Far West — later to be 


1Farrar and Rinehart. 
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published in the volume entitled Break- 
ers and Granite. His polyphonic prose 
poems, such as “Clipper Ships” and 
“America,” again reveal his attack upon 
the broad problem of the real world 
about him. “Lincoln,” another rather 
obviously human poem—and the final 
important work of this period—was 
written in the spring of 1916, before he 
returned abroad. 

Having successfully capped his 
achievement by this last work, Fletcher 
felt the need of bending his talents to- 
ward a somewhat different matter—a 
problem which occupied him rather 
steadily during the next four years. 
What he wished to do was to find him- 
self philosophically. The war had come 
into collision with his artistic impulse; 
his national observations in America 


had diverted him only temporarily from 


his ultimate purpose — had, indeed, 
taught him anew the necessity of ap- 
proaching life in a more deeply inter- 
pretive fashion. In his new experiments 
he would not turn away from the living 
world he had pictured in “Manhattan” 
and ‘Down the Mississippi’; he would 
merely go more deeply into things. His 
was not the purpose of the reporter or 
journalist. If necessary, he would sacri- 
fice some readers in order to follow the 
line of development that was inexorably 
drawing him on. At all events he was 
a seeker now, just as he had been a 
seeker — more particularly in an aes- 
thetic way—in “‘Irradiations” and in the 
“Symphonies.” His new quest was in 
no sense a rejection of the past; his life 
was all of a piece. 

To understand this period we must 
turn most particularly to Fletcher’s vol- 
ume The Black Rock, in which the 


1The book actually ore in print at a considerably 
later date than that of the mental struggle it depicts. 
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reader sees a groping soul, suffering, 
losing itself, and in some measure find- 
ing itself, during a period from 1917 
to 1924. The whole inner conflict of 
the volume was part of a larger struggle 
extending down to 1927, when Fletcher 
returned to the direct attack upon so- 
ciety and its problems in The Two Fron- 
tiers. Toone who has read and studied 
the work of this period, with its aston- 
ishing revelations, it comes as no sur- 
prise to learn that the poet suffered a 
breakdown in 1926. The wonder is 
that he recovered so rapidly, and, hav- 
ing found himself, returned unerringly 
to the more direct study of the imme- 
diate world around him. 

The volume as a whole is marked by 
an almost bitter pessimism. This is par- 
ticularly true of one section of the book, 
“Dust Discrowned.” Possessing, in ca- 
pacities and potentialities, the promise 
of a spiritual crown, man is, at the 
present moment particularly, a thing of 
dust — bereft of all kingliness. Since 
the occurrence of the rapid changes 
caused by industrialism, and intensified 
by the war, man has become a lost soul. 
In spite of the implicit mysticism strong- 
ly present in the volume, there is a feel- 
ing of disillusionment, largely because 
of our soullessness in the exploitation 
of material resources and human life. 
Speaking, in “Second Advent,” of the 
gifts of myrrh and incense—symbolical 
of spiritual worship—Fletcher puts into 
the mouth of one of his Blakian figures 
the words: 

And not on seas of flaming oil nor in jerry- 
built mudwalled lands 


Shall the Son of Man rise in glory to take 
these gifts from Man’s hands.” 


Another poem in the volume which ex- 
emplifies Fletcher’s transition from the 
earlier poems on the American scene to 
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his new social-philosophic critical atti- 
tude is “To Columbus.” In this work 
we, who “have lifted up hands in mad 
mutiny against our own brothers,” who 
have “covered the earth with dark 
slaughter,” are pictured as voyagers 
sailing into the philosophically un- 
known. Thus the theme of social inter- 
est appears in The Black Rock, but with 
a difference. The old habit of working 
with clustering images around a central 
image, reappears in another, almost 
cynical poem, “The Ship Goes Down,” 
which is from the same section of the 
book: 


Caught in the whirl, we drift 
This side and that, to and fro... 


Did I win through that day? 
In racking clamour, two years fled 
To take their places with ten million dead. 


Will the soul of man, he wonders, sail 
into port like a great ship, beautiful in 
her flaunting of outflung sails, or will 
it meet the whirlpool, with dark hull 
rotting and crumbling from beneath? 


Vv 

Placed centrally in the volume, 
Fletcher presents his title poem, “The 
Black Rock” —written for Thomas 
Hardy, and superb in its gigantic Stoi- 
cism. That Fletcher wished to empha- 
size the image of the black rock is very 
clear, for he gives this title to the sec- 
tion in which the poem appears, as well 
as to the book as a whole. It is the 
massive, enduring strength of Hardy, 
in the face of a full recognition of the 
problem of evil, that causes Fletcher to 
symbolize his stand in the figure of a 
rock, buffeted by the surges of the sea 
—in the end, battered but unmoved, 
with some lines of beauty in its scarred 
face. To bring out the picture, Fletcher 
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first presents in a figure the life of men 
of opposite type who, good enough in 
their way, have a place in the world for 
a few brief years; but who, when their 
ephemeral life’s work is harvested, are 
left denuded of all living strength. 

In this poem Fletcher has reached a 
position of bleak resignation and con- 
trol which appears to him to be a gain. 
In the end he explains that sorrow and 
tragedy have a place in the cosmos. 
Among the series of prayers — “For 
Pity,” “For Love,” and “For Wisdom” 
—there is one, entitled ‘For Reconcilia- 
tion,” which explains that pain leads 
man to inward majesty: 


So we will mount 

On wings of pain, suffering, hunger, 
Straight up to where eternity 

In music shall enfold us. 


When we think of the indestructible 
spirit of man, that still longs to combat 
pain and death after suffering endless 
defeat, we are forced to confess that the 
plan of the world which brings out such 
a spirit cannot be meaningless. Life 
must “‘still be crucified between the two 
evils of pain and death,” not because 
we bow before them, but because we 
wish to destroy them. The presence 
of the spark of spirit in matter, or of 
God in man, can be distinctly seen in 
the aspiration we possess even in the 
face of the most terrible disappoint- 
ments: 


Have mercy upon us, O God, because the 
end is darkness, 

Because faithless, hopeless, loveless, we yet 
cry out to You, 

Who have deafened Your ears for eternity 
and will never make us an answer... 


In arriving at his philosophy, Fletcher 
went through a difficult time. The in- 
fluence of Hardy can be detected in 
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many places; the God of Hardy’s poems 
appears, for instance, in these lines from 
“To the Unknown God”: 


Stony and vast and agelessly old and still 
He sits who craves no part in human will: 
Unspeaking and unwearied, striving not, 
The single living force time has forgot. 
About Him rage ten billion suns; their eyes 
Blaze out, then ebb. No flicker of surprise 
Enthralls Him. Shapes before Him shift 
and run; 
He does not care what is undone or done. 


The same Hardyesque point of view ap- 
pears in a line of Fletcher's poem “Last 
Judgment,” which is spoken by a voice 
from a skull: 


“Now ended is God’s high and pitiless joke.” 


This line, however, represents only half 
the story, for there are two heads in this 
symbolic poem. What might be spoken 
by the other head, that of a child, has 
not yet come into being. The same 
idea of a slowly emerging purpose in 
the world appears in Fletcher’s latest 
book, XXIV Elegies, where it is sym- 
bolized in Shelleyan fashion through 
the figure of a cloud. The poem in 
which this appears is the “Elegy on 
London”: 


Each in its turn will fade and fall apart, 

Leaving behind in God’s unseen, yet all- 
devouring heart, 

Life smouldering still in tranced unconscious 
power... 


In attempting to reach a philosophi- 
cal position during the years represented 
by The Black Rock, Fletcher particular- 
ly wished to avoid a whining, modern 
solipsism, an empty disillusionment, an 
arid intellectualism, or a conventional 
slumber in the breast of the established 
church. The ground he had won dur- 
ing the struggle of those difficult years 
is essentially the ground he stands on 
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today. The particular interests he has 
shown of late have been in the field of 
what might be called a universalistic 
regionalism, with emphasis upon the 
agrarian situation as he has known it in 
the Middle-South and the Mid-South- 
west. He began, approximately in 
1930, to feel a need for a new regional 
culture which would serve to reveal to 
us the emptiness of our inner life in 
America. At the present moment — 
when we see a broad, but well rooted 
regionalism is manifesting itself in dif- 
ferent sections of America—it appears 
that the time may come when our vast 
population will not be altogether satis- 
fied to go to New York for its culture. 
We will not be satisfied, as Fletcher 
says, with that ‘moneyed imitation of 
expensive European taste’ which has 
been popular ever since the Civil War. 
Nor will we continue to make fun of 
everything that is local and peculiar, 
thus in our own persons revealing our 
emptiness and inner shame. We shall 
want something more than the sensa- 
tionalism — the cheap thrill, and com- 
mercialized glamour of Hollywood mov- 
ies, or New York clothes, books, and 
plays. A new tendency toward decen- 
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tralization,! with a sympathetic welding 
together of town and hinterland, in op- 
position to our jaded metropolitan 
areas, seems to be making its appear- 
ance. 

It is to be hoped Fletcher will create 
new broader poems based upon the 
foundation he laid in the controlled fer- 
vour of “Irradiations” and the “Sym- 
phonies,” in the intensity and human 
appeal of Breakers and Granite, and in 
the philosophy of The Black Rock and 
XXIV Elegies. But to have great po- 
ems let us remember that, as Whitman 
declares, ‘‘we must have great audi- 
ences.” It is to America’s credit that 
of late years she has begun to feel this, 
particularly in the realm of painting, 
and it is important that we continue to 
do so, embracing more and more areas 
in the field of the arts as well as in the 
field of the intellect. We must take 
particular steps to see that a poetry 
which combines art and the intellect 
does not fall upon a stony and unre- 
ceptive soil, for as Shelley accurately 
pointed out, ‘Poets are the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world.” 


1This is of course the essential conflict between de- 
mocracy and fascism which at present is on the horizon. 


Who can have heard such 
Music in his brain, but a 
Man whose somber bones 
have some dark earth 
pressed in their marrow: 
who has heard the earth 
wallow in delight 


when rain comes down! 
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large portion of our modern 

economy. Nearly two-thirds of 
our economic life is carried on by some 
half-million corporations, but two hun- 
dred of the largest of these control over 
half of all manufacturing assets. Near- 
ly three-fourths of all factory wage 
earners are employed by establishments 
hiring at least one hundred workers 
each. Obviously, the reason these big 
units have developed is that the modern 
corporation is the most effective means 
of acquiring the large amounts of capi- 
tal and management required to reap 
the advantages of modern machinery 
and large scale output. This concen- 
tration of economic activity has brought 
increased productivity which is also 
quite generally recognized, but it has 
been accompanied by far-reaching dis- 
ruptive forces which are not generally 
acknowledged or understood. A few 
of the more important of these will be 
briefly analyzed. 

There has been a widespread demand 
in recent years to abandon complete re- 
liance upon the marketplace and the 
price mechanism to maintain equilib- 
rium in our society, and to substitute 
administrative bodies such as code au- 
thorities and crop control committees. 
The shift from market to administrative 
cordination of economic activity has 
gradually grown out of modern indus- 
trial organization itself, and is not 
merely a product of emergency condi- 
tions. This shift has inaugurated a new 
type of competition and has resulted in 
what have been termed “inflexible,” 


B« business units dominate a 


“rigid,” or “sticky” prices, which play 
havoc with the workings of the market. 

When Adam Smith worked out his 
principles of laissez faire economics 
more than a century and a half ago, 
economic activity was carried on by a 
large number of small, independent 
units, no one of which had any signifi- 
cant power over price or the total vol- 
ume of production in a given line. Eco- 
nomic equilibrium and balance, of a 
sort, was maintained by the flexible 
price forces in the market and the action 
of supply and demand. In other words, 
the numerous competing buyers and 
sellers in the market did the coérdinat- 
ing. To-day, the number of competing 
units in many fields of industry is re- 
duced to a very small number—often 
only four or five, sometimes less—and 
prices and production policies are made 
or “administered” to a large extent by 
a very few individuals. 

When industrial policy becomes sub- 
ject to administrative control, the com- 
pulsion to cut prices promptly with in- 
creases in efficiency disappears. When 
the business man has the power to 
choose between lowering price and low- 
ering production, it may be “good busi- 
ness,” in the face of falling purchasing 
power, to maintain his price aud cut his 
output even though this means throw- 
ing men out of work. His choice is to 
maintain a relatively large profit margin 
per unit and sell fewer units or to re- 
duce his margin and hope to maintain 
or even increase the volume of his sales. 
Obviously the easier and less risky pro- 
cedure is the device of holding prices 
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up and letting the volume of sales de- 
cline. What absolute assurance is there 
that continued volume or increased 
sales will follow price cuts, particularly 
in certain lines ? 


II 

The fact that this concentration of 
economic activity and rigid, administer- 
ed prices is not general throughout all 
lines of industry has caused serious dis- 
ruptions in our society. Compare the 
competitive position of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
which employs nearly a_ half-million 
workers, or the International Harvester 
Company which manufactures between 
a third and a half of our agricultural 
machinery, with that of the nearly seven 
million separate farmers whose indi- 
vidual action in producing more or less 
of each produce before the A.A.A. was 
initiated, was controlled by prices and 


supply and demand through the market 


mechanism. It is significant that be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 the price of agri- 
cultural implements dropped only 15 
per cent while production dropped 80 
per cent, whereas prices of agricultural 
commodities declined 63 per cent while 
production fell only 6 per cent. 

The economic and social implications 
of these two methods of adjustment to 
falling demand and purchasing power 
accompanying the business depression— 
one adjusting administratively through 
curtailing production, the other imper- 
sonally through price declines in the 
market—are readily apparent. It is this 
development which has destroyed the 
effective operation of our economy and 
produced the pressures which have re- 
sulted in the many new agencies and 
services of government. The A.A.A., 
designed to secure prices for farmers on 
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a parity with those they have to pay for 
the goods they buy, and the Social Se- 
curity Act, passed to take care of the 
unemployed and furnish some security 
for the millions now so insecure, are 
two important results of these pressures. 
The C.I.O. and its attempts to organize 
the masses of unskilled workers em- 
ployed by these industrial giants is an- 
other important type of pressure grow- 
ing out of our modern economy. 

The attempts to supplement the mar- 
ket mechanism with such institutional 
arrangements as the A.A.A., N.R.A., 
Farm Security, Social Security, and the 
like, constitute one of two possible al- 
ternatives. The other is to break up 
by one means or another, the big corpo- 
rate units into a large number of small, 
independent, competing units, with the 
loss in productive efficiency and a lower 
possible standard of living which this 
would involve. The complications con- 
nected with this approach are such as 
to remove it from the realm of the prac- 
tical in the minds of many economists. 
Regardless of which of these two alter- 
natives were to be followed or a pos- 
sible combination of the two, the fact 
remains that new techniques of control 
will have to be worked out for main- 
taining a sufficient balance among the 
different groups in our society to pre- 
vent a complete breakdown of the en- 
tire economy.' 

The concentration of industrial ac- 
tivity into giant units which has caused 
economic instability and insecurity, has 
also greatly increased the social insta- 

1The facts regarding economic concentration and some 
of their economic implications have been presented in 
some detail in several recent publications, the most sig- 
nificant of which are: Berle and Means The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, Macmillan, 1933; 
Laidler Concentration of Control in American Industry, 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1931; Ware and Means The Modern 
Economy in Action, Harcourt, Brace, 1936; and Big 


Business: Its Growth and Its Place, Twentieth Century 
Fund, N. Y. City, 1937. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF BIGNESS 


bility of our population. In keeping 
with the concentration of business ac- 
tivity into large units, our social life 
has tended to move from small, local, 
direct, face-to-face, primary group re- 
lationships . which characterized the 
earlier village and rural communities, 
to the large, impersonal, secondary 
group relationships of modern mechan- 
ized city life. In such modern, large, 
impersonal groups many of the controls 
which characterized the smaller primary 
groups break down. One of the best 
evidences of this is the great increase 
in divorce rates. From 1890 to 1900, 
divorces averaged between 60 to 70 
per 1000 marriages annually, while to- 
day they average nearly three times this 
rate or between 160 and 170. The 


earlier taboos and controls which tend- 
ed to keep the divorce rate down in the 
small, primary neighborhood groups 
where face-to-face personal relation- 


ships governed individual activity, no 
longer predominate in modern urban- 
ized society. 

Another evidence of increasing social 
instability is the number of mental 
patients and mental defectives in state 
institutions. In 1910 the number of 
these per 100,000 of our total popula- 
tion was 192, while today the number 
averages close to 350, or a 75 per cent 
increase. It may be true that a greater 
proportion of such patients now reach 
such institutions than formerly, but this 
again reflects a fundamental change in 
attitude of the people toward this prac- 
tice and a further breakdown of the 
taboos and controls that governed in 
the small, primary neighborhood. 

The effects of the shift from per- 
sonal, primary group relationships to 
impersonal, secondary groups may also 
be seen in modern banking practice. 
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Loans were made in earlier neighbor- 
hood times largely on a personal basis 
of whether the individual was a good 
moral risk. The individual was the 
most important item and his security 
was of distinctly secondary importance. 
Today, most banks make loans on a 
strictly cold, impersonal basis, the tangi- 
ble security being the most important 
and frequently, if not usually, the only 
item considered. 


III 

Still another effect of the shift can 
be seen in the field of taxation and the 
support of governmental services. Our 
large national debt which now exceeds 
36 billion dollars and which has more 
than doubled in the past seven years, 
has led many to believe that all our 
state and local governments have like- 
wise gone on a wild spending spree and 
are piling up unheard-of debts which 
are leading us to certain destruction. 
The facts are that for the country as a 
whole the net indebtedness of local 
governments has actually declined dur- 
ing the past five years, and there has 
been but a small increase (about 14 per 
cent) in state indebtedness. In other 
words, much of the responsibility for 
furnishing public services has been 
shifted to Uncle Sam. 

Further evidence of this shifting of 
responsibility may be seen from the 
total expenditures made by the federal 
government as direct payments to the 
states in recent years. These expendi- 
tures include Public Works, F.E.R.A., 
and W.P.A. grants, Social Security pay- 
ments, grants for highways, United 
States Employment Service payments, 
National Guard expenditures and the 
other more regular grants made to the 
states in ordinary years. The total of 
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all these grants was less than 135 mil- 
lion dollars in 1930, while in 1936 it 
was over 2,142 million or about 16 
times as much. This great shift of re- 
sponsibility is merely the movement 
from small, personal, primary groups 
to large, impersonal secondary groups 
applied to the fields of public finance 
and taxation. The consequences of not 
realizing the psychological significance 
of these implications, or at least of not 
adjusting taxes in line with this move- 
ment, may be seen from our methods 
of financing schools. 

It is a widely observed fact that dur- 
ing the recent depression, when govern- 
mental spending was increased heavily 
for various services, spending for 
schools was seriously curtailed. Yet, if 
they are asked, most citizens will tell 
you they believe education is the only 
salvation for democracy and that it is 
more important than many other public 
services. This apparent paradox is ex- 
plainable if the methods by which the 
various public services are financed are 
analyzed. In the case of many services 
such as roads, recovery, relief, and the 
army and navy, the costs are met 
through bond issues or through varied 
and indirect taxes including the tariff, 
various excises, income taxes, and 
others. Most of these taxes are char- 
acterized by a rather circuitous or not 
easily traceable route from the taxpay- 
er’s pocket to the support of the public 
service in question. In contrast to this, 
four-fifths of the total school revenue 
is raised by the small local district or 
county from general property tax levies. 
Even in some states where the state 
government contributes significantly for 
school support, this revenue is raised 
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from a state-wide millage levy on gen- 
eral property. Less than one-half of 
one per cent of total school revenues is 
raised by the federal government, the 
agency that uses most extensively indi- 
rect taxation or more flexible taxes 
based on net income. 

Thus, the support of schools is local, 
personal, and direct, and it is an ob- 
served fact that the more direct and 
easily traceable the route of the tax dol- 
lar from the taxpayer’s pocket to the 
support of the particular governmental 
service, the more likely is that enter- 
prise to be curtailed when economic 
conditions pinch. Unless and until 
more of our school revenue is secured 
through indirect or secondary group 
means in keeping with the inevitable 
bigness in economic activity, the finan- 
cial support of our educational institu- 
tions will lag behind that for many 
other less essential public services, with 
resulting serious social consequences. 
This will be particularly true in rural 
communities where the means of sup- 
port is peculiarly direct and personal, 
and where a combination of factors 
makes it difficult to maintain educa- 
tional opportunities comparable with 
those available in the more highly in- 
dustrialized and urban areas. 

Thus the consequences and implica- 
tions of bigness are far-reaching, and in 
many cases obscure and indirect. Only 
a few of them have been mentioned 
here. A more comprehensive under- 
standing of the significance of many of 
these on the part of a large portion of 
our citizens is essential, if we are to 
work out satisfactorily the many neces- 
Sary adjustments in our economy which 
bigness seems to force upon us. 


America in 1937 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Edwin, the vision by which our country rose, 
Then set forth in devotion to redeem 
The lot of man, that high-souled dream 


Long since came to a close, 


Its death-blow given by Lincoln’s betraying sword. 
New England and Thaddeus Stevens choked its throat, 
Then came the rabble alien, the purchased vote, 
Monopoly and the restless horde. 


Rose Roosevelt, who stormed us on the path 
Of Rome, which fought the Pythian and the East 
With troops that all the world policed, 

With self-directed woe as aftermath. 


Our fathers saw more evil than their sires, 
And we live eviller than our fathers lived, 


Our sons, descendants more deprived 


Of light by freedom’s fires 


Will sink to sleep, for science does not cure 
The ache for life more happy, civilized, 
For liberty, today no longer prized, 

For peace, for friendship warm and pure. 


We are today as Athens was, the star 
That sank into the mud with soul disease. 
The deathless pages of Thucydides 

Detail the leprosies of lust and war. 


The words of Gibbon show how Rome enticed 
By commerce sapped the Roman strength, 

Till despots, criminals at length 

Subdued her to the mob of Christ. 


America’s first vision glanced to search 
All wisdoms out, to build a noble state 

Free of the past, unburdened of the weight 
Of armies and the church. 
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But we were smitten by the flying spores 
Of black plagues from the ancient tombs 
Of Athens, Rome and England. Blooms 


Their poison on these shores, 


And deadens us, and makes us sleeping souls, 
Waking at times for drink and idiot mirth. 
Our soldiers now march through the earth, 
At home we bribe with doles. 


Who were the traitors? Was it Shays or Burr, 
Was it Arnold, Davis, was it any man 

Save he who assailed the Utopian plan, 

The liberticide, the sophister? 


The banks, the bourses and the Bible Belts 
Howled for the conquest of the Philippines. 

Then Wilson warred to free the world’s desmesnes, 
Then came again the noisy Roosevelts. 


We who had ravished Haiti and Puerto Rique 
Turned face through Wilson Europe to make free. 
No depth of falsehood, of hypocrisy 

Escaped us of the Judas cheek. 


We of the first blood, the Republic’s faith 
Have now no country, for the numerous 
Maggots which eat the land, the ravenous 
Embittered ruffians choke our breath. 


What though below this slimed and roaring tide 
A deeper stream is flowing to some good, 

We and our kind are flotsam food 

For floods long prophesied! 


Prison ‘Transfer 


CARROW DE VRIES 


HE train is waiting outside the 

Big Gates. The convicts to be 

transferred are standing just be- 
hind it. They are handcuffed at about 
six-foot intervals to a chain two hundred 
feet long. Only the one hand is cuffed. 
One by the right and the man opposite, 
by the left. As we drive up the Gate 
swings open and the chained gang 
marches into the coach amid the cheers 
and farewells of the convicts outside 
the wall. Shouts fly back and forth. 
“You'll starve on that warden’s grub.” 
“Oh no I won't,” comes the reply, “I 
got me plenty of jack.” “How about 
stopping off at Farmington and seeing 
that broad of mine,” suggests another. 
And so it goes. 

Some of the “Transfers” are glad be- 
cause the transfer means that someone 
is pulling strings and they are going to 
be “sprung legal” as they call it. All 
are smiling. At least it’s a change. 

The convicts sit two in a seat with 
the chain running over the back. There 
are seventy-four in all. About half are 
white, the rest black. The train moves 
away. The convicts shout their last 
farewells through the open windows. 
It is mid-summer and hot. 

The captain orders me to tend the 
toilet. My job is to hold the door open 
so that I can see the prisoner all the 
time. Some have jumped out of the 
window. Some have come out shooting. 

A few of the prisoners complain of 
the tightness of their cuffs. A guard 
loosens them with a key. Others com- 
plain of kidney trouble. The guard re- 
moves the cuff from a big buck nigger. 


He ducks under the chain and comes 
toward me. Before I let him in I say, 
“What you in for?” A smile spreads 
over his face; his white teeth shine. 
“Killin’ a cop,” he replies. He tries to 
make a go of it, but can’t. “I guess its 
the train moving. I ain’t used to it. 
I'll try again later,” he explains. Then 
he goes back to his seat. 

We enter the yards to get on the main 
track. The train stops opposite the 
Traveler’s hotel. Betty and Florence 
step out for their afternoon airing. The 
prisoners long without women recog- 
nize them for what they are and cheer 
lustily. The niggers are more animated 
than the whites. The girls laugh and 
wave back. Through the open window 
I hear Betty say, ‘Jesus! but a gal could 
make a pile of dough in a gang like 
that.” 

The train begins its long journey. 
There comes a lull in the rest room 
business. “Big Stack,” a long-timer, 
loses his dinner. Car sick like a dog. 
He hasn’t had a ride in ten years. 

I sit on the end seat facing John who 
is doing time for annoying children, 
and Benson a born killer who has mur- 
dered three men since entering prison 
for armed robbery since six years ago. 
He has been in “‘solitary” for a year 
and a half. The long silence has loos- 
ened his tongue. He talks continually. 
He tells me he’s done with crime; that 
he wants to marry and settle down. His 
body moves always. John is proud of 
being cuffed to a killer. The killer looks 
with contempt on the annoyer of chil- 
dren. ‘““Why did you kill Polack Joe?” 
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I ask Benson. 
he replies. 

Reason enough I suppose. 

Here comes Johnson. “What put 
you in prison?” I ask. “Asked old 
uncle for some dough and he said no, 
so I stuck up his bank and went to 
Florida with a woman. They didn’t 
get me until the dough was gone.” 
There was an expression of triumph on 
his face. 

The guard with the key releases a 
couple of niggers and pushes the seat 
forward. Then he re-cuffs them so that 
the four can play cards. 

Another guard comes to spell me. I 
sit down and talk with Benson. 

He says, “Crime don’t pay. I’m 
through. When I get out I’m going 
straight.” I say, “You killed the chief 
of police at Youngstown and three men 
since you've been in prison and the 
State can’t convict you of any of them. 
You're doing eight years for robbery 
armed; on top of that you should be 
doing four lifes, and you dare to tell 
me crime doesn’t pay.” He smiles. 

A nigger strums a banjo and sings. 
““Moaning low, ma sweet gal I love her 
SO. 

The sun goes down. Supper time is 
near. A guard comes and releases John. 
He passes out huge tin cups. I look at 
them and think, “Business will soon 
be rushing.” Another prisoner fills the 
great cups with golden coffee. Coffee 
with fresh cream and sugar in it. Then 
the sandwiches are passed. They have 
the choice of ham, beef, pork or egg. 
There is no limit to the amount they 
can have. Then for dessert: cookies, 
light or dark, and more coffee if they 
want. The prisoners say the Warden 
is “right people” when it comes to food. 

I’m back on my job. Here comes 


“I don’t like Polacks,”’ 
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Horton. He killed a State Trooper over 
a load of liquor. The prisoners don’t 
like it. They say that since State Troop- 
ers never shoot bootleggers he didn’t 
have any business killing the Trooper. 
And who ever heard of a good trans- 
porter carrying a gun? 

All these men are hard eggs. Long- 
timers. Only a few have less than ten 
years minimum. 

This man coming is Patterson. Went 
berserk. Ran amuck. The straw that 
broke the camel’s back, you know. He 
killed his wife and four kids, and then 
tried to kill himself. 

So the procession goes. Rape artists, 
thieves, bank robbers and murderers. 

Late in the evening a lull comes, so 
I go to talk with Cook. He got seven 
and a half to fifteen for breaking and 
entering. He murdered that Bort girl 
we pulled out of Mud lake, but we 
never could prove it. He says, “T'll 
bust out the first chance I get.” He 
doesn’t need watching. Only the silent 
ones need that. 

The train rattles on through the 
night. 

A few convicts doze off to sleep. 
Benson talks on and on, with or with- 
out listeners. 

It is mid-night. The captain warns 
us against falling asleep and then find- 
ing an empty seat begins a deafening 
snore. The whole idea is to be a cap- 
tain. 

A few hours later he awakes and see- 
ing that most of the prisoners are asleep 
he allows us to double up on the jobs 
so we can sleep by shifts until morning. 

On my first work shift I start a con- 
versation with a nigger reading from a 
large book. On closer inspection it 
turns out to be a Webster Dictionary. 
I ask, “What are you looking for?” 
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“Nothing,” he replies. “Then why the 
dictionary?” “I’m memorizing it.” 
“Why?” I ask. “To kill time. Ten 
years to be exact.” I test him with ten 
words picked at random from the por- 
tion he has memorized. He recites per- 
fectly. I caution him saying, ““Men who 
develop into good memorizers seldom 
have intellects.” “I’m not interested 
in an intellect,” he replies, “I’m only 
killing time.” 

The guard releases Roberts, who is to 
my way of thinking the hardest criminal 
in the State. I have never seen an emo- 
tion registered on his face. I hurry to 
the toilet. “Why do you never smile?” 
I ask. “I have learned that only weak 
men smile. You mistake me however; 
I am happy, I am angry, and I am sad, 
but my face never shows it.” 


Five years will see him in the asylum 
for the criminally insane. 

The convicts begin to awaken and 
stretch the stiffness out of their cramped 
bodies. Morning is near. A few ask 
for breakfast. The same fare is handed 
out. The coffee is cold and old, but not 
bad. They do not complain. 

Three more hours pass. The prison- 
ers are weary and ready for a change. 

The prison is seen in the distance. 
Some gaze intently, some do not care. 
One says, “It’s the same old dump and 
the grub’s lousy.” 

And so they go to a new life? No. 

To a different life? No. 

To be sure the face of the warden is 
different, the guards are different, and 
the cells are different, but there are the 
warden, the guards and the cells. 


Intimations 
(For Georgia O’Keefe) 
FLORENCE BECKER 


Sometimes the friendly mask of every day 


Slips, and reveals the covert something more— 
The Other Aspect bread and butter wore 

For Blake, and others who transcended clay. 
Even we dustlings, if we work and pray, 

May earn our moment out beyond the door— 
A shaft of moonlight on the kitchen floor 
May take us riding on the Milky Way; 


Then for the rest of time the malcontent 

Goes, with the stigma of the wandering eye, 
Trying to focus things that are, and seem: 

This broomstick, that religion, this event 

That dis proportionately pierce the sky— 

And can not cease to wonder which was dream. 


From the Backwoods 


ELEANOR RISLEY 


Home to Our Mountains 


Sometimes whin we are ridin’ home 

After along day's tradin’ in town, 

We seem kinder pitiful. 

Iver body thar walks so fast 

An’ talks so quick an’ keerless lak, 

An’ the automobiles whizz past old Frank and Pet. 

(On the farm we think old Frank is some goer.) 

An’ She’s sorter quiet. 

An’ I low the clerks has ben haughty to her 

Lak they air sometimes. (We haint got much to spind.) 
But I don’t ask her. She’s proud. 

(She uster to teach our neighborhood school afore I married her.) 
Thin along over the mountings 

Thar’s our little gray house, 

An’ the sweet gum tree in ther dooryard. 

An’ her chickens come a-runnin’ 

And old Boss starts a-bawlin’ fer us, 

An’ Rover mighty nigh goes crazy, 

An’ I kinder straighten urp, 

An’ she looks proud agin o’ that blue hat 

I bought her, thet she keeps fer Sunday. 

At lamp lighten time we cooks somepen onusual we bought— 
Over the fireplace. We got a stove—but hit’s late. 

An’ She reads a piece in a picture magazine I bought her 
I listens ter hit, and thin she says: 

“Well they live thicker, an’ broader in town I reckon, 
But they don’t live any deeper.” 

An’ I says, 

“Honey, by God they don’t!” 


The Evening Star 


I fed the old blind mare three nubbins o’ corn. 
(The crop was short this yar.) 

An’ thin I leant agin the chimney-rock an’ shuck. 
An’ waited for the evenin star. 

The sun was down an’ hit was creepy cold. 

But right straight urp the sky was purple-deep. 
Purpler thin iny airthly purple. 

Down in the west, up over thim gold-like streaks 
Was a wide still pond 

Jist the color o’ laylock blooms in spring. 

Hit waited for her to come urp. 

Suddent she was thar! 

An’ I loved her hard, an’ fierce, an’ true 

Lak I’ve loved her all my life. 

She wasn’t over-bright, ner proud, 

But jist so God-awful pleased ith herself. 
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Not noticin’ anything! 

Why she don’t know as I’m alive! 

I knowed God’s best spy-glass kaint scurcely find the airth. 
Even hyar I’m no count. 

A rotten, fever burnt speck hid out in the sticks. 
“Hell!” I says, “I'll go in an’ build me urp a fire.” 
Thin, bout tin feet higher urp, another star looked out. 
Hit was sweet an’ pale lak a bashful gal at a dance, 
Thet nobody dances ith. 

Hit was that purty my thoat choked urp. 

“So thet’s all I git outern this,” I says, 

“Jest ter love more, an’ more, an’ more!” 

*Cordin ter thet I’ll end urp lovin’ iverything. 

Why I'll end urp ith havin’ ter love myself! 

But thet’s plum ridiculous! 

An’ I wint in an’ raked the ashes offen the goobers 
An’ built me a fire, an’ biled some coffee. 

But dad burn me, all the time I was thinkin’— 
Effen the cotton hits next yar 

Why, I might buy me a tolable good telescope! 


The Spring in the Clearin’ 


Whin I takes my plough some cool spring sunup 

An’ starts fer the clearin’ 

After a night ith thim low down folks 

Urp Hungry Holler, 

I feel wuthless an’ convicted o’ sin. 

Thar haint no git-urp in my work 

An’ thet pet colt o’ mine 

She jist about whoops me out. 

Fer dinner, my poke sallet an’ corn pone aint good. 
But I drinks the milk I'd putt in the spring, 

An’ I lays in the shade an’ follers the buzzards 
Floatin’ round and round the deadnin’ on ther mounting, 
An’ I teches the cool little blooms in the moss. 

An’ I smells the pennyrial, hot in the sun, 

An’ I listens to ther spring a-singin' 

An’ I feel kinder pyorified. 

I might a walked a quarter an’ swum in the river. 
But thet don’t holp. I’ve tried hit. 

I reckon the ocean wouldn’t holp neither. 

Preacher Tutt, he says the waves comes up 

Lak the thunders o’ jedgment, and hold onter ther sand 
Lak they was seekin’ somepen. 

I don’t need none o’ that! I know how onnery I am. 
What I want is to hyar that spring a-singin’ ; 

“Bubble, Bubble! Hit’s all right!” 

An’ effen I kim through dark an’ dirt, 

I’m clean, an’ pyore, an’ sweet an’ cool. 

The good old yearth fergives us all. 

Hit’s full o’ frolic an’ sap jist now. 

Hit’s spring boy. Hit’s spring! 


Good OP Hillbilly... 


LUCILE Morris 


F you've never been a hillbilly, then 
| you can’t imagine how rich and 
full life has become to us native 
Ozarkers. After going along all these 
years, struggling to conform to tire- 
some standards of civilization, we sud- 
denly are pounced upon by an excited 
world begging us to be primitive. All 
we have to do to meet the new expecta- 
tions is to rock in a split hickory chair 
from morning until night, singing ‘““The 
House Carpenter” or “Lord Thomas’ 
Wedding.” If we can collect a gaunt 
houn’ dawg or two to lie at our feet 
and scratch fleas while we sing, then 
there is increased applause. 
“So you’re a native?” they ask us 
breathlessly. 


Modestly we admit it. Then we limp 


a little. That's so they'll know we 
haven’t been wearing shoes very long 
and that the pesky things still feel 
powerful pinchy. 

We can remember when it used to 
make us fightin’ mad if they asked us 
“So you’re a native?” in that curious 
tone of voice. Our resentment, how- 
ever, drifted away when being a hill- 
billy became good box-office. Now we 
push our splint-bonnet back from our 
frank countenance, smooth out the 
creases in our store-boughten calico 
dress and coyly say, 

“Jest call me hillbilly.” 

If the stranger prefers to call us 
“ridge-runner”’ or ‘“‘haw-eater,”’ that’s all 
right, too. We're getting broad-mind- 
ed. Some experts say that we feminine 
Ozarkers are ‘“‘hillnancies.”” That one, 
though, doesn’t get over well. So we 


conform to the vernacular the tourists 
know best. 

In our changed attitude on hillbilly- 
ism many of us recall with chagrin the 
neglected opportunities of our youth. 
I, for instance, failed to learn to pick 
a git-tar. I wasn’t even born in a log 
cabin. It’s difficult to live down such 
omissions. 

It hasn’t been many years since I was 
hurling shoes at my bedroom door as 
protest against my brother’s playing the 
fiddle outside early in the morning. In 
those days his serenades brought on 
stormy family scenes. Now I am apolo- 
gizing to him for my lack of apprecia- 
tion and wishing he had increased his 
repertoire. 

My brother’s one and only musical 
accomplishment was his ability to play 
“The Blind Child’ with a_ horrible, 
scraping, whining wail. He learned it 
one winter when he went to music 
school. I didn’t join the class because 
I thought it was tacky. I was super- 
cilious and young in those days. Broth- 
er iearned to fiddle the one piece by ear 
and used his accomplishment to torment 
me. Over and over his scraping bow 
would wail the tear-jerking ballad while 
I loudly protested against the noise. 

Times, however, have changed. We've 
become folklore conscious down in our 
neck of the woods. Outsiders — we 
call them “furriners’” when we're put- 
ting on the good old hill dialect— 
have descended upon us. They are beg- 
ging for ballads, square dances, spin- 
ning wheels, and gourd dippers. In my 
excitement at trying to get in on the 
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general stampede, I’ve even achieved an 
affection for ““The Blind Child.” I talk 
impressively of its rather ancient origin. 
In the best nasal whine I can muster I 
endeavor to panic the ballad hunters 
with such lines as I can remember. But 
I never can quite get the whang of it. 
That perhaps is the punishment sent 
upon me for failing earlier to appreciate 
the native songs of my hills. 

Nothing within the lifetime of us 
younger Ozarkers has been so amazing 
as our changed attitude toward the 
pioneers of the back-hills. We used to 
be ashamed of them. Now we have 
joined the furriners in advancing them 
as exhibits of an almost forgotten Eliza- 
bethan culture. Once we snickered or 


blushed when some old graybeard said 
“holp” for “help.” Now we solemnly, 
gloatingly point to the use of the same 
word by Chaucer. Within the past few 


years some of us Ozarkers have been 
taking a sincere and serious interest in 
remnants of our pioneer culture. We 
have found that behind all the cheap 
crudities that are being dragged out by 
exploiters of hillbillyism, there is an 
ancient and significant foundation. 
Perhaps the radio’s obsession for hill- 
billy programs has had something to do 
with the Ozarkian vogue. At any rate, 
the hills of Missouri and Arkansas are 
being hailed as one of the fertile fields 
in which writers, artists, and musicians 
can gather material. Not all inhabit- 
ants of our picturesque region are happy 
at the new distinction. Many abhor the 
hillbillyisms that the outside world 
seeks. They vigorously object to the 
parade of our pioneer survivals, for they 
are convinced that a sophisticated peo- 
ple is laughing up its sleeve at them. 
The quickest way to give a good Cham- 
ber of Commerce member apoplexy in 
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any up-and-coming Ozarks community 
is to grow eloquent over a square 
dance, backwoods dialect or houn’ 
dawg. He not only wants to ignore 
the existence of such things, but he 
urges the world to do likewise. 

That all goes back to the time when 
a lot of natives were ashamed to ad- 
mit they lived in the Ozarks because 
east of the Mississippi people thought 
we were uncivilized. That feeling was 
supplanted about two decades ago by a 
booster’s pride in the region. Towns 
in southwest Missouri and northwest 
Arkansas began to compete for the 
honor of being classed as ‘The Heart 
of the Ozarks.” Chamber of Com- 
merce advertising dwelt on the big red 
apples, blooded livestock, quantities of 
eggs, and luscious tomatoes raised in 
the hill country. It is true even then 
some concessions had to be made to 
the tourists who were looking for local 
color, for the tourist business long has 
vied in importance with agriculture. 

A lot of us Missouri Ozarkers used 
to look down on the isolated dwellers 
of the Arkansas hills. We had heard 
that they didn’t have rubber-tired bug- 
gies and well-curried horses. No east- 
erner poked more fun at Arkansas than 
did some of us Missouri Ozarkers. It 
probably is the psychology of that era 
which to-day makes our Chambers of 
Commerce apprehensive over the adver- 
tising the Ozarks are getting as a folk- 
lore center. The hillbilly tales that 
came out of Arkansas thirty years ago 
and that were peddled in such yellow- 
backed booklets as “On a Slow Train 
Through Arkansaw” and “Three Years 
in Arkansas” got that state a lot of ridi- 
cule. It has taken Arkansas years of 
educational and business progress to 
live down its unfair reputation for hav- 
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ing a population of boobs. Thomas 
W. Jackson, who wrote “On a Slow 
Train Through Arkansaw,” also wrote 
“Through Missouri On a Mule.” The 
books were sold together by the news 
butchers in the smoking cars. For some 
reason, however, Missouri didn’t fall 
so heavily under the blight of the popu- 
lar jokesters. 

No one can blame Arkansas now for 
not wanting a repetition of the experi- 
ence nor Missouri for wanting to evade 
such a fate. The trouble is that the 
apprehensive ones don’t realize that a 
lot of the present fuss over primitive 
survivals is being made in profound re- 
spectfulness. The world has found out 
that our hills are peopled with moun- 
tain men from Kentucky and Tennessee, 
who in turn came from the Carolinas 
and Virginia. The isolated portions of 
all those states are being combed for 
folklore. They represent about the only 
places in the country to-day where the 
population is almost pure Anglo-Saxon 
and where there really are children 
singing 16th century ballads that have 
been handed down to them by their 
fathers. 

It is easy to understand why writers 
dramatize the backwoods outcroppings 
of the Ozarks. The world has created 
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an artificial pattern that is more pic- 
turesque than the original—and more 
popular. A slick looking college gradu- 
ate who talks about scientific agriculture 
isn’t very good material for a writer 
hunting local color, even though the ed- 
ucated youth is thoroughly Ozarkian. I 
am not one to take offense at the fact 
that Ozarkers are being portrayed in 
popular literature as ignorant. Some of 
our hill people are crude and unlettered. 
So are some New Yorkers. But in con- 
nection with the trend toward painting 
our hill people as immoral, it should be 
pointed out that, if there ever was any 
trait ground into the fiber of the true 
Ozarker’s code of living, it is that his 
women folks be virtuous and that he be 
true to his wife. In no other region are 
there more golden weddings celebrated 
than in ours. It is true that in the low- 
est strata of hill society one can find im- 
morality and ignorance. But name the 
society where that is not the case. 

With all the wealth of folklore avail- 
able in the Ozarks, we natives might as 
well make up our minds that the radio, 
movies, and fiction writers are going to 
exploit it. We shouldn’t blame them. 
The public, however, is entitled to know 
the difference between the genuine and 
the synthetic. 


FLOOD TRAGEDY 
by Joseph P. Vorst 


THE RUNAWAY HEIFER 
by Frederick Shane 
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OLD ROAD 
by Joseph Meert 


EVENING 


by Helen Mary Haley 


CINCINNATI BRIDGE 
by Norman R. Eppink 


THE MINER 
by Kenneth M. Adams 


JURY FOR TRIAL OF A SHEEPHERDER FOR MURDER 


by Ernest L. Blumenschein 


In This Year of Our Lord 


F. M. SALTER 


O we are to have a Big Navy! 

What for? 

Any army that could successful- 
ly be landed on American shores, what 
with our hyper-efficient Customs of- 
ficials and all, could be rounded up 
after their three weeks of mal de mer 
by three cowboys and deposited in the 
nearest hoosegow. Or, conceding that 
an army of three or four millions could 
be instantaneously landed, there are not 
enough bottoms in the world, even in- 
cluding the mystery yacht of Kansas 
City, to keep them supplied with black 
bread and mulligan, to say nothing of 
guns and munitions that are even heavier 
both to digest and to transport. The 
Big Navy does not, of course, assume 
that eight million Canadians will not 
suddenly go berserk and destroy us. If 
we will not attack and need not defend, 
why the Big, the Colossal, the Super 
Super Floating Fortresses? Should not 
the Society for Prevention of Highway 
Billboards turn its attention to this mat- 
ter of cluttering up the wild waves with 
gunboats ? 

The answer seems to be that the Big 
Navy appeals to an instinctive desire 
upon our part to shut out the vision of 
the rest of the world. The Big Navy 
is a smoke-screen through which we 
shall be unable to see Ethiopia and 
Spain and China. If we make it thick 
enough, maybe Mussolini and Stalin 
and Hitler won’t see us. The Big Navy 
is the sand in which the ostrich buries 
its head. The Big Navy is the sign and 
symbol of the Let’s-get-away-from-it-all 
Thirties. 


It is Masefield, isn’t it, who has that 
Perfectly Lovely line in which life is 
described in terms of “Guesting awhile 
in the rooms of a beautiful inn.” Ah 
me, in the words of another poet, I 
fondly ask. 

At this moment while equinoctial 
winds hurry on the midnight, and while 
my study by contrast seems peaceful and 
secure and warm, the half savage black 
men of Ethiopia are crawling stiff and 
sore from under their blankets on the 
hard earth and planning yet another 
raid, another harassment against the 
hated invader who in the name of civili- 
zation sported in the skies and bombed 
women and children; at this moment 
who knows what cities of dreadful night 
fester in the Spanish Peninsula; at this 
moment with day long hunger una- 
bated, the little yellow mothers of the 
Orient search for food and shelter or 
gather up the pieces of their dead. And 
we, we plan a Bigger, the Biggest Navy. 

We, we draw a line across the floor 
of the beautiful inn, we build a parti- 
tion of smoke, we say to ourselves, ‘‘Let 
them live in their part of the house, and 
we shall live in ours.” The smoke will 
hide them from our sight, and the roar 
of the turbines will shut out their 
groans. The Old World wing may be 
full of threats and altercations, the Ori- 
ental wing of starvation and murder, 
but the American gallery will remain 
for us to guest awhile in. What, 
cheerly my hearts! 

But even in our own rooms of the 
beautiful world there is strife and 
trouble. There is Labor militant and 
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Capital stubborn; there are bombings 
and outrage and election scandals and 
paid sabotage; there is the Dust Bowl 
and WPA and the stock market and 
anti-lynching and Big and Little Busi- 
ness screaming to high heaven: troubles 
without end. In vast, blind irritation at 
the whole, the Common Man cries out, 
“A plague o’ both your houses,” and 
scarcely knows where to turn for com- 
fort. 

The old gods, alas, are dead; and 
new gods have not yet arisen. It scarce- 
ly needed the report of the Hoover 
Commission on Social Trends a few 
years ago to tell us that the power of 
the church is waning and that homes 
are disappearing from our midst. In 
what institutions shall we now place 
our faith? Not in the Big Navy, sure- 
ly? Not in “reeking tube and iron 
shard”’ ? 

Man cannot live, we have always 


been told by anthropologists and by the 
professional religious, without God or 


gods. It is perhaps closer to truth to 
say, Man cannot live without high- 
priests. And one curious phenomenon 
of the Wistful Thirties in the United 
States is the type of High Priest that 
has arisen. Where a good Jeremy 
Taylor preached Hell fire in terms that 
beggar description, or a Habukkuk 
Mucklewrath held an audience by the 
fury of his anger, the new high priests 
proclaim that Life Begins on the Scrap- 
heap, How to be Popular and Socially 
Dishonest, and Return us to an emas- 
culated Religion. They tell us to Wake 
up and Live, to Help Ourselves to 
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Happiness, and to Live Alone and Like 
it. 

The same desire to escape from real- 
ity is evident not only in the character 
of the high priests who currently ex- 
hort the million and line their own 
pockets, but also in every phase of life. 
What can possibly be more at variance 
with a streamlined age of hurry-scurry 
than thousand-page novels? Yet these 
are best sellers, and their readers occupy 
their eyes page after page, hour after 
hour, lulling their minds asleep. The 
sixteen-hour radio offers similar ano- 
dyne; it accompanies us even in our 
automobiles; and while it blasts cheap 
music and cheaper gags, we have 
blessed relief from thought. Such ran- 
dom disturbing awarenesses as do not 
Gv with the Wind far on the trail of 
the Sweet-sinning Anthony, Swing into 
limbo on the wings of Jazz. 

It would seem in fact, if we had, ex 
masse, ever heard of him, that we had 
taken to heart the remark of Housman, 
“Tis only thinking lays lads under 
ground,” and sought every possible 
means of escape from thought, from 
observation, from knowledge of the 
lives and difficulties of our neighbors. 
And so we go, behind our naval cam- 
ouflage, following our wistful way 
through another year, the night clubs 
and movies doing a whale of business, 
onward, onward, ever dancing, jesting, 
drinking, returning, fiercely keeping 
that schoolgirl complexion, and fiddling 
while our home burns. 

But they do say that Nero himself 
survived the catastrophe. 
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The Spanish Student 


BEULAH MAY 


Down the wide street the Spanish student goes 
In ink-stained cassock, while his errant eye 
Picks out the wine shop where drunk drovers lie; 
Hawkers of oranges in country clothes; 

The fat cook steeped in garlic, (what fond nose 
But lifts and twitches as she waddles by); 

The senorita on a balcon 

Tending her blossoms, herself like a rose. 


His ears are heartened by a roll of drums 
As snowy gennets pace with silver feet, 
Bearing outriders. With the priceless dower 
Of all Peru the proud Infanta comes, 

Her gilded carriage rattles down the street 
While jocund bells rock the cathedral tower. 


Candle Light 


MARION LOUISE BLISS 


Listen for the candle cry, 
Transcribe it utterly, 
The idiom of silence 

Is not unknown to me. 


Feel the light of candles, 
Spell it in braille 

For the axiom of blindness 
Is part if all. 


Look beyond the candles, 

If you can name each star, 
Then constellations of the heart, 
O tell me what they are. 


I feel before the candles 

Ribs of mortality, 

Under the bones a clarion flame 
Is all there is of me. 


The breast gives ever 

Brief hospitality, 

Then shudders at the trouble 
Of having to be. 


Keep the candles burning 

For when they burn low 

Other thoughts will come to me. . . 
But you will go. 


When Will the Business Recession End? 


THORNTON COOKE 


’ NHE best definition of business 
recession this writer has seen is 
that of Charles Sessions in the 

Topeka Capital. ‘‘A recession,” he says, 

“is an undeclared depression.” This re- 

cession is deep enough. In the fourth 

week of February the output of steel had 
risen only to 30 per cent of capacity, 
having fallen from 92 per cent in May 
to 20 per cent in December. Industrial 
production fell 30 per cent from August 
to December, and business activity near- 
ly as much. Lumber has gone down $5 
per thousand. Merchants offer many 
bargains, and in their annual inven- 
tories they marked down many goods to 

less than cost. It is reckoned that a 

million and three-quarter workers have 

lost their jobs in the last three months. 

So precipitous has been the fall in 
the general price level that much of 
the work necessary in a depression— 
such as reducing prices to the lessened 
values—has been accomplished already. 
Does this warrant naming the period 
a “recession,” implying that its duration 
will be short? Everyone hopes so; and 
it may be worth while to consider some 
of the factors that will determine its 
duration. 

To begin with, we ought to recall 
some of its causes. The ablest econ- 
omists and thoughtful business men 
dwell on the 1937 rise in the costs of 
labor and materials, for that curtailed 
buying power. In particular the cost 
of building went up rapidly in the first 
six months last year. Capital was not 
alone to blame, nor labor; but so many 
projects were laid aside that “‘the year’s 


total building,” according to James H. 
Perkins, Chairman of the Board of the 
National City Bank of New York, “was 
under $3,000,000,000, which was less 
than half of the 1925-29 average.” 
The railroads found it expedient, more- 
over, to grant large increases in wages; 
and that was one of the important rea- 
sons why they were unable in the second 
half of 1937 to buy much new equip- 
ment. Then week by week the papers 
reported that few new orders for steel 
were coming in. Everybody knew that 
reduction of the output of that basic 
material could only mean that railroads, 
automobile factories and the building 
industry were going to cut down their 
own operations greatly. By wishful 
thinking, most business men convinced 
themselves that something would hap- 
pen to provide the steel mills with new 
orders, but that didn’t happen. 

At the same time merchants were 
overbuying. Prices of some goods were 
being marked up pretty rapidly and 
many salesmen were saying: “You had 
better buy your clothing, your lumber or 
your hardware or your farm machinery 
now; otherwise you will not be able 
to get prompt shipment later and maybe 
you can’t place your orders at all.” 
Sometimes the same tactics were used 
to sell implements to farmers. When, a 
few months later, the merchants found 
themselves with inventories too heavy 
and the farmers found that they had 
incurred machinery debts that were too 
large, naturally all curtailed their pur- 
chases from stores and factories. 

And last year the government, on a 
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cash basis, came nearer balancing its 
budget than for some years back. In- 
cluding social security funds, the gov- 
ernment actually took in more cash in 
the second half of the year than it put 
out. Most will say, looking to the fu- 
ture, that this was a good thing; but 
in the meantime the government was 
getting its money from taxes instead of 
selling bonds to the banks and creating 
purchasing power for itself by taking 
credit for them on the books of the 
banks. Whether or not one believes 
that modern life and business neces- 
sarily make government more elaborate 
and expensive, this increase in the total 
of tax levies was inescapably an adverse 
economic factor of the half year. It 
is well known, too, that in many cases 
the tax on undistributed profits of ac- 
tive business corporations has interfered 
definitely with the proper handling of 
their finances. 

So the downward spiral set in. Me- 
chanics, thrown out of work on build- 
ings or the manufacture of steel or 
railway equipment, couldn’t buy cars. 
Automobile men out of work can’t buy 
furniture, and, with millions idle, farm- 
ers have less market for their grain and 
cream. The decrease of industrial pro- 
duction and of security prices was one 
of the sharpest ever known within the 
same length of time. 

So much for recession causes. Let us 
consider the present situation. Depart- 
ment stores in the Middle-West had 
about the same volume of Christmas 
trade as a year ago. Here in Kansas 
City their sales for all of December 
were down, on the average, 4 per cent 
from the year before, but their stocks 
of merchandise were 7.6 per cent lower, 
a sign that over-heavy inventories are 
being worked off. January sales 
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brought out many buyers, and this 
showed that the merchandise situation 
could be brought to normal by the old- 
fashioned method of selling for such 
prices as people can pay. The automo- 
bile dealers, however, still are heavily 
stocked with new cars and used cars 
both, although they sold many used 
cars last month. 


II 

Let us look for a moment at agricul- 
ture. Taking crops and benefit pay- 
ments together, 1937 gave agriculture 
a better return than 1936. The 1937 
crops and the good live stock markets 
of that year enabled people to take up 
a large amount of old debt, and the 
government estimates that on January 1 
the farmers had still on hand in the 
five states about Kansas City—Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and Mis- 
souri—65,700,000 bushels of wheat. 
The figures ranged from 2,500,000 in 
Texas to 31,600,000 in Kansas. The 
price has fallen far since harvest, and 
materially in recent weeks, but this 
stored wheat means a lot of buying 
power from which merchants and man- 
ufacturers will benefit. The same states 
seeded to wheat last fall an enormous 
acreage, from 2,700,000 acres in Mis- 
souri to 17,500,000 in Kansas. Un- 
fortunately, an unusually large propor- | 
tion of the fall seeding will probably 
have to be abandoned. Dust storms 
began in January and the shortage of 
both subsoil and surface moisture in 
the dust bowl is causing the greatest 
anxiety. In Kansas, for instance, mois- 
ture was deficient last year in every 
month in every county except a few in 
the southeast quarter of the State, and 
in a large number of places it was the 
driest year on record. Sometimes a dry 
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summer and autumn have been follow- 
ed by snow in mid-winter and then by 
rains in the spring until there was 
enough moisture in the subsoil to carry 
wheat to harvest, but such seasons don’t 
come once in a decade. The Middle- 
West may have a good wheat crop, but 
it cannot be all that the acreage seeded 
might indicate, in spite of recent snows. 

Hog feeding is profitable. Cattle 
feeders made a little money earlier in 
the season, but many are losing on the 
cattle they are marketing now. There 
are about as many cattle now on feed 
in the Corn Belt as last year, although 
not quite so many in Kansas. The quan- 
tity of meats in storage is below the 
average, and as yet there seems little 
probability of important advances in 
the price of live stock. The condition 
of Midwestern agriculture leaves much 
to be desired, but as a factor in the 
economic problem it is encouraging, by 


comparison with recent years. 

Shifting a moment to a longer pros- 
pective, many farmers are finding hope 
in the increasing application of chem- 


istry to agriculture. Soy beans are a 
conspicuous illustration of the possi- 
bilities of research; and the other day 
a news story reported that Mr. Henry 
Ford, showing a visitor through one of 
his automobile plants, jumped on a 
curved sheet made of a composition de- 
rived from soy beans—jumped on it 
hard, and then reminded his visitor that 
under the same treatment a sheet of 
steel fabricated for the same purpose 
would have crumpled up. At the 
Dallas Exposition a year ago last fall 
207 parts of the Ford car were exhibit- 
ed, all made from soy beans. Their 
use in the manufacture of varnish is 
familiar, too. Insulating material is 
being made from sugar cane, furniture 
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has been constructed from compositions 
of milk. We shall not much longer 
have to wear or eat all the products of 
our farms, and it is not visionary to pre- 
dict that in another decade or two more 
people will be working on farms than 
ever before—and more remuneratively. 

In reflecting on the recession, we can- 
not leave out of account the factors 
abroad. Trade agreements negotiated 
with other countries have been helpful; 
and undoubtedly the one Secretary Hull 
is now working out with Great Britain 
will be most helpful of all, for England 
is the wealthiest country next to ours, 
and every storekeeper knows that the 
people with means and income can buy 
the best and pay the most. 

Kansas millers cannot sell their flour 
to England unless someone will take 
English woolens or linens or steel, or 
what have you, in equivalent amounts. 
The better realization of such funda- 
mental facts in national life and econ- 
omy is one of the most promising de- 
velopments of recent years. A few citi- 
zens, perhaps a few industries, will be 
hurt inevitably, but the gain in the com- 
mon welfare will be enormous, vital, 
and so in the end beneficial even to 
those who at first may suffer. 

On the contrary, the confused situ- 
ation in France is a factor that mili- 
tates against world prosperity. The 
French have been in trouble over their 
money standard ever since 1931. That 
has made it difficult to trade with 
France, because, for instance, if a 
French miller wants to buy Kansas 
wheat he cannot know how many francs 
it will cost to pay the draft against that 
wheat when the draft later arrives. In 
practice a speculator takes the risk, but 
at a price that cuts into the miller’s 
profit, and lessens trade. 
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Worst of all are the possibilities of 
war. A little different handling of the 
Panay incident would have involved our 
country in a frightful conflict, with 
more than a chance that the whole 
world would have become engaged in 
it and that civilization might have been 
erased. Of course the outbreak of hos- 
tilities would have been followed by the 
same sort of boom we had here in our 
war years and would probably have 
brought the present recession to an end, 
but the final price would have been 
frightful. 

A planned economy in this country is 
nothing new. We planned even in 
colonial days to change the course of 
economic development by tariffs, and 
ever since the early 1860's that kind of 
planning has bulked large in our busi- 
ness life. Originally the effort was to 


divert some of our capital and labor 
from agriculture, where they could 


make their own living, to manufactur- 
ing, where for a time they could not. 
A scarcity was brought about with 
tariffs which kept certain foreign pro- 
ducts out. This was the first ‘economy 
of scarcity,” a theory that was exempli- 
fied long after by plowing up cotton 
and killing young pigs. 


\ III 

We cannot stop here to consider this 
later practice of the theory. As for the 
tariffs, some of them would have been 
justified as temporary subsidies to in- 
dustries likely to benefit the country 
when once established; but in many 
cases the result was the maintenance 
here of industries that could not have 
survived of themselves, at the expense 
of industries that could not only sur- 
vive but out of their earnings pay the 
subsidies for the unadaptable industries. 
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This was a mistake. Uneconomic units 
entered the field to get the tariff sub- 
sidies, units that could never have lived 
without them. This was an unfortu- 
nate diversion of capital and labor, and 
it lowered the national standard of liv- 
ing below what it should and could 
have been. 

It does not lie in the mouth of any 
one who has favored protective tariffs 
to decry all economic planning. He is 
already committed to the principle of 
it. 
The later planning? Well, President 
Hoover, for example, organized the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to aid 
banks and insurance companies frozen 
in the general depression after the panic 
of 1929; he organized a grain board; he 
undertook public works. One item of 
current planned economy is the limita- 
tion of oil production, which most will 
agree is desirable because it conserves a 
great natural resource. An able Kan- 
sas Citian, being asked recently whether 
he would also endorse measures by the 
government for the prevention of soil 
erosion, answered after a moment's 
thought, ‘I don’t know why not. The 
saving of some of the billions of tons of 
soil lost down stream each year is more 
important to this generation than the 
saving of oil.” 

Again, we cannot let people go 
hungry and cold and we cannot cease 
caring for millions of unemployed and 
their families. It has been costly, of 
course. Mistakes and fraud were in- 
evitable, but undoubtedly the adminis- 
tration itself is striving for efficiency in 
spending, and will be glad when private 
enterprise can take over its accustomed 
tasks. 

Armament expenditure, too, will 
place much money in the hands of 
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workers for spending at the stores, but 
armament is like relief work in that the 
product is nothing that can be ex- 
changed for other goods. Both leave 
a reckoning for another day, but they 
will make business this year for the 
stores and for the industries manufac- 
turing ‘consumers’ goods”; and may be 
expected to lessen the recession. 

There are some who believe that we 
are just now entering upon the task of 
completing the financial house cleaning 
that, they say, we did not finish in 1933. 
In their view, we merely applied pallia- 
tives, R.F.C., H.O.L.C., and other alpha- 
betical prescriptions. If they were right, 
it would mean that we were in a depres- 
sion as bad as that which followed the 
panic of 1929, which last year we 
thought we were almost out of. 

How can that be true, however, with 
such fundamental differences as there 
were between the autumn of 1937 and 
the autumn of 1929? While perhaps 
the stock exchange speculation of 1928- 
1929 was in proportion no wilder than 
the speculation of 1937, still it per- 
meated our national life more widely 
and deeply. Not nearly so many peo- 
ple were speculating this past year as 
eight years before; and because of the 
larger margins required under the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act—a new deal 
measure that on the whole is beneficial 
—not nearly so many of those who did 
speculate, got sold out. 

Another difference is that American 
banks now hold nothing like the 
amount of frozen paper that came to 
light after the 1929 debacle. It is true 
that in a way the banks are as widely 
extended as they were then. If for lack 
of opportunity they have not lent money 
in the customary amounts to business 
men, they have lent it to the govern- 
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ment on the government's bonds. It is 
true that the history of banking is lit- 
tered with the wrecks of banking sys- 
tems that went down because they got 
tied up in financing their governments, 
but we have nowhere near approached a 
point like that as yet. In fact, our gov- 
ernment, as we have seen—and momen- 
tarily it is one of the bearish points in 
the situation—is almost supporting it- 
self, currently, with taxes. Another 
collapse of the banking structure is not 
now in the cards. 

It is favorable also that building 
costs have fallen. Contractors have re- 
ported price concessions on materials 
while they were making up bids on im- 
portant projects, concessions large 


enough to enable them to get the con- 
tracts. They hope, too, that labor will 
decide to be more efficient, for the sake 
of more continuous employment. 


Distinguished publicists are saying 
that the national aim must be to do 
away with monopoly on the one side, if 
it exists, and with illegal seizure of fac- 
tories on the other. The views of care- 
ful thinkers in both parties—those who 
know that we live in a changing world 
and realize that improvements need not 
be eruptive—are not irreconcilable; and 
an adjustment of the problems that 
have puzzled us ever since the World 
War may lie not too far in the future. 
Let us recall, too, that inventories are 
being worked down to manageable pro- 
portions, and that while the manufac- 
ture of steel is yet by far sub-normal, 
it tends to increase. 

One would like to predict an early 
return to the prosperity of the first half 
of last year, but the data are not yet at 
hand to warrant this. Let merchants 
trade carefully, stocking what they 
think they can sell, and putting only so 
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much more of goods upon their shelves 
as they can well pay for. Let us all re- 
member that the country is not going to 
the dogs, that many communities, be- 
cause of their own favorable situation, 
will probably go through this recession 
hardly knowing that it has existed, and 
that those not so well situated can with 
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courage and cautious foresight await 
the return of good times. In this coun- 
try, with its history, its sturdy popula- 
tion and its resources, the normal condi- 
tion is prosperity, and we may hope 
that its return will be not too long de- 
layed. 


The Passion of Lent 
Indulged and Rejected 


PAUL NEUREITER 


Not till beauty’s velvet like vapor from your eye went, 

Sense nuded of softness no more sees than blunt want; 

Not till color, fraud of the glib light, to grey tint turned, 

Taunted the world, mind’s looted tent, no longer sense burns, 

Your own self, of living’s gaud and loving gutted, no longer tainted yearns; 


Not till then 
Can, will, 


God’s goodness glut with fluid lent thine eye, self, sense, 
Communioned, contented; His glory gorge the ruinéd seat of sins 
With radiance immense of oh what hot-glowing suns... . 


The red ooze glares around me; the universe drones in my ear. There is 
Clamor of tears stars lost in the seared void, and flames roar. ’Midst 
Wrath and din, little heart, still dour, still hard, eye? or hear you 

A silence ring through it all, and on the cosmic floor see 

The delicate dewfall He through chaos down has poured? 


Oh, let not the wit, 

Lit with lent’s 

Ravenous passion, blind sense 

To life’s transcendent benevolence. 


Look, tried soul, at the cleaving heavens: All light leans 
On darkness, and tunnels through loveless space the rainbow lanes, 


And with its multicolor pencils deftly limns 

The sensual world, in which alone God’s grace forever shining looms. 
Read the lesson of thy penitent woes: 

Road to His kindness via beauty goes. 


The Eyes of the Painter 


ROSSITER HOWARD 


When a banker criticizes a farm picture 
on the ground that a cow is badly drawn, 
he is sure that he knows how a cow looks. 
The artist is just as sure that his vision is 
truer than the banker’s, even though he 
claims the right of designer’s license. The 
farmer has a third view, and all three have 
a certain validity which would lend truth to 
several types of drawing. 

Drawing is dependent on vision, and 
vision is affected by conceptions, which in 
turn are greatly influenced by values. The 
Cro-Magnon man saw the bison as some- 
thing to be hunted. He saw him in simple 
forms of characteristic action, and painted 
him in broad silhouette of suggested form 
with astounding fidelity. The result makes 
Paul Potter’s famous bull look like a label 


on a bag of tobacco. The Egyptian saw the 
goat as a friendly animal worth taking with 
him into the next world. He got the feel- 
ing of the rubbery nozzle, the bony head, the 
beautifully constructed anatomy, all motion- 


less, valid eternally in the heavens. The 
Greek saw the athlete as a symbol of per- 
fection, his motion controlled like that of 
a dancer, his forms approaching a fluent 
geometry. The Greek artist though never 
Euclidean was always geometrical. He ha- 
bitually looked for, and therefore saw, Man 
in men, certainty in probability, unity in va- 
riety. The Byzantine, living in a world of 
spiritual conceptions, subordinated the world 
of physical perceptions, so that even when 
he represented a human figure it was so far 
abstracted from the physical world that it 
stood as an arbitrary, yet highly emotional 
symbol of a spiritual idea. The anatomical 
knowledge of the Greeks having vanished, 
men could not see anatomically if they had 
wanted to. The Gothic artists of the thir- 
teenth century began once more to feel the 
importance of nature, but the ancient knowl- 
edge had to be acquired all over again before 
artists could satisfy us informed ones with 


symbols which approached our modes of 
perception. But lacking modern knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective, they reveal a 
superb vision of action in terms of the es- 
sentially dynamic character of natural forms. 
The rapid accumulation of facts during the 
Renaissance was balanced by a conscious 
search for uniformities in nature, a search 
which culminated during the seventeenth 
century in the establishment of a mechanistic 
universe. It lasted from Newton to Edison, 
from Velasquez to John Sargent. Through- 
out these periods the type of drawing fol- 
lowed the type of vision. 

Because men tend to see little more than 
they know and because vision and knowl- 
edge progress in alternate steps, current 
knowledge tends to determine current vision. 
Also because men tend to see only what they 
look for and to look for only what they as- 
sume to be present, current assumptions tend 
to influence vision. 

Now each of the periods I have just men- 
tioned had not only its own stock of knowl- 
edge, it had also its own peculiar stock of 
assumptions. The Egyptian assumed an ab- 
solute correspondence between the physical 
world and the spiritual, and his graphic sym- 
bols were identical with both. The Greek 
assumed an ideal of perfection, and his rep- 
resentation took on a form highly intellectu- 
alized for only intellectual abstractions can 
be perfect. The man of the Renaissance 
inherited some contradictory assumptions— 
that the church was always right, that the 
Greek was always right, and that he himself 
was always right. He analyzed his vision 
and resynthesized it in terms of Greek de- 
sign. Nor was there any demand from the 
populace for anything less abstract. The 
nineteenth-century man was so thoroughly 
imbued with the assumption of a mechanis- 
tic world that he adopted the photograph as 
his standard of draughtsmanship, and sup- 
posed that it was universal and eternal. 
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To recognize the variability of vision is 
necessary in order to understand drawing. 
Everybody recognizes the individuality of the 
vision of the statesman without which ‘‘the 
people perish,” or that of the young man 
who “‘sees visions,” but that is not what I 
am talking about. I am referring to the 
vision of the common man who looks at a 
glass of water standing on the table and sees 
shapes and colors. Such vision is not ab- 
solute but it is relative to the knowledge and 
experience of the looker. The variety is 
continually astonishing. 

The occulist and psychologist take the 
variation in their daily stride. The occulist 
knows that he is dealing with standards 
which cannot be absolute. The psychologist 
takes refuge in the convenient word “‘per- 
ception.”” The rest of us impulsively resent 
any assertion that what we see is not a true 
picture of what exists. 

Such resentment is natural, for every one 
of us has from babyhood known the world 
through the eyes and kindred senses. It is 
incredible that the world should be other- 
wise than as it looks. True, our eyes have 
sometimes deceived us, but we discount the 


deceptions; indeed we could not live effec- 


tively unless we did so. True also that in 
moments of thought we may conceive that 
the world as seen by a bug would be differ- 
ent from the world as we see it. But always 
we come back to a sense of the certainty of 
our own eyes. Our life would be unhappily 
wavering without that certainty. 

By borrowing the word “‘perception”’ from 
the psychologist we may speciously hold on 
to our certitude while politely allowing the 
other man a certain leeway in describing 
what he sees. That, it seems to me, is the 
prevailing custom among educated people. 
The other man is assumed to see as I see, 
but to perceive somewhat differently under 
the influence of his notions and to describe 
his image according to his prejudices. 

Thus in any discussion of art, to use the 
word “‘perception” as indicating something 
different from vision involves needless com- 
plication, for in actual life the two activities 
are inseparable. The psychologist may safe- 
ly use the word among his colleagues, for he 
knows that while optics and psychology are 
different fields their boundaries cannot be 
definitely and permanently fixed. Only un- 
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der laboratory conditions and for very simple 
occasions may an optical effect be separated 
from perception. We must constantly re- 
member that vision and perception consti- 
tute a single experience. 

In the last chapter of his volume on The 
Development, Form and Function of the 
Visual Apparatus', Dr. W. Stewart Duke- 
Elder has this to say about perception: 


A perceptual pattern arises from utterly different 
impressions, without common additive qualities, 
some from the outside world and others from the 
individual himself . . . . Moreover these are in- 
terwoven upon a basis laid down by past experi- 
ence and inherited dispositions, a ground-work 
which differs profoundly among different individ- 
uals, and which even in the same individual is 
continuously changing and plastic in its nature. 
The final product is therefore invariably individ- 
ualistic and capricious; it appears to lie outside 
the physical laws by which we are accustomed to 
formulate the conduct of material events; it carries 
with it the suggestion of a new creation rather 
than an ordered sequence of cause and effect. 


That passage was written by a physician 
in a text book about eyes. As a scientist the 
author was seeking uniformities of structure 
and function in nature in order the better to 
codperate with it. These he describes with 
conscientious precision, but always against a 
background of the vast and fluent pattern of 
the forces which are integrated in vision. 
The final chapter on “The Nature of Percep- 
tion” does not serve as a psychological pero- 
ration for a physiological book; it serves 
rather as a binding together of ideas which 
have been implied from the beginning. For 
the author, vision was sometimes separated 
from perception for a moment when it was 
confined within laboratory apparatus, only 
to flow into it again as soon as released.? 

Such a view of vision seems much more 
consonant with the practice of the artist than 
the usual assumption that vision is uniform 
and that pictures are made by compromising 
it with pattern. 

And still I must confess to a feeling, 
which persists in spite of contrary experi- 
ence, that the world is what it looks like, 
that a glass of water on a table must look 


1W. Stewart Duke-Elder: Text-Book of Opthalmology, 
Vol. I, The Development, Form and Function of the 
Visual Apparatus; 1934. 

2E.g., in the matching of two colors of same hue and 
different values equalized by illumination. 
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the same to you and to me. The reader 


probably shares the feeling. But let us see. 


II 

I was seated one evening beside a friend 
who is an occulist well grounded in optical 
geometry, and before us on a table stood a 

lass. “‘It is curious,” said my friend, ‘that 
although I know the bottom of that glass 
ought to make a rounder elipse than the 
top, it doesn’t. The elipse of the top looks 
more open and the elipse of the bottom flat- 
ter.” I, on the other hand, saw the glass 
“correctly,” that is, the way they teach it in 
school. 

The rule of the game is so simple you 
would think a student would digest it in a 
moment. A horizontal circle at the eye 
level appears as a straight line, lowered a 
little it shows as an elipse increasingly 
rounder as it is lowered, until on the floor 
at your feet it appears almost exactly circu- 
lar. Any cylindrical object seen below eye 
level “must,” therefore, show the lower end 
as more open (more nearly circular) than 
the upper end. The rule may be proved 
geometrically, but it seems obvious without 
proof. Yet elementary students of drawing 
persist in drawing the upper end of a glass 
as more open than the lower. They have to 
practice drawing it “correctly.” 

But is it not possibly correct to draw a 
glass as it is—the top open to drink out of 
and the bottom flat to stand on? And would 
not such a drawing perhaps conform more 
nearly to natural human vision than one 
made according to “correct” optical geometry 
which has to be painfully learned ? 

Most laymen, who have no specialized 
visual training, would answer, “Certainly 
not. That drawing is wrong. I never saw 
a glass look like that.” This answer I derive 
from a thousand remarks made by visitors 
at exhibitions. It appears at first to be dis- 
turbing to my notion that ‘‘natural” vision 
is not primarily optical, but the disturbance 
vanishes as soon as we consider that the lay- 
man brings to his judgment of pictures not 
so much his acquaintance with the appear- 
ances of nature as his acquaintance with 
other pictures, which is more immediately 
relevant. We would expect, then, that older 
men, brought up on pictures of a mechan- 
istic era, would tend to use the criterion of 
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“correctness,” and younger men, familiar 
with modern painting, would be more toler- 
ant of variation. And certainly this is what 
we find. 

My friend the occulist found that his 
visual image of the glass on the table was 
affected more by his acquaintance with ob- 
jects in general than by his later acquired 
knowledge of optics, while I found my visual 
image of the same thing was affected more 
by my habit of dealing with pictures and 
picture makers. 

Variety in modes of vision may be further 
illustrated without going farther afield than 
the table on which the glass was standing. 
Suppose you look downward at the table 
legs, do they appear parallel or convergent? 
There is no question that the cabinetmaker 
built them parallel. There is no question 
that the feet are farther from your eye than 
the shoulder of the legs, and therefore the 
distance between them ‘“‘should’’ appear 
shorter than the distance between the should- 
ers, and the legs “must’’ converge. But do 
they really appear convergent ? 

Personally I seem to see them sometimes 
parallel and sometimes convergent, accord- 
ing to the way I am thinking, with a usual 
habit of seeing them as parallel, the way the 
cabinetmaker built them and the way artists 
have drawn table legs for five thousand 
years. Either way may be proved right 
geometrically, according as the frame of ref- 
erence is vertical or at right angles to your 
direction of vision. The table legs will shift 
their angles to your direction of vision. You 
may try holding this book vertical, looking 
past it at the table legs, and then try holding 
it at right angles to your direction of vision. 
The table legs will shift their angles in re- 
lation to the edges of the book. A picture 
frame on the wall is approximately vertical ; 
a magazine held in the hand is approximate- 
ly at right angles to your direction of vision. 
But I doubt if these matters have much bear- 
ing on the forms of naive vision, for which 
frames of reference are adopted unconscious- 
ly. They are introduced to show the capri- 
cious character of vision. It is not necessary 
to prove the validity of every caprice. 

These two examples, the glass and the 
table legs, are chosen because they combine 
the familiarity of daily life and the simplic- 
ity of a laboratory experiment. The appear- 
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ances of a plant or a human body would 
present variation too rich for this analysis. 


III 


Color constantly affords examples of vari- 
ation. “Don’t argue about tastes and col- 
ors.”” It will not do to assume that our dif- 
ferences are those of description merely. A 
farmer sees a cow as white; an Impressionist 
painter sees the same cow as “‘purple.”” Both 
are “right.” It is irrelevant to ask if the 
farmer would have seen a purple cow had 
someone placed a piece of paper reflecting 
white light between the farmer and the cow. 
Of course he would see a differently colored 
image, for the physiological process of the 
cow area on the retina would not be the 
same when influenced by a white paper area. 
But it is hardly likely the farmer would ad- 
mit that the cow had changed color. He 
knew it was a white cow. The paper would 
probably look yellow. A teacher of painting 
might tell him how it ought to look. The 
painter’s vision would be influenced by his 
familiarity with paints. 

Variation between colors seen under cer- 
tain conditions by two eyes of one individ- 
ual is a common experience. Lying on the 
beach with one eye shaded and the other in 
the sun, I see the sand as quite different in 
color according to which eye I use. Opening 
and closing alternate eyes gives a strange al- 
ternation of colors—one image dominated 
by violet, the other by yellow. With both 
eyes open, the images are fused in a third 
binocular image, of a different hue from 
either of the others. The example is typical. 

Though color is initiated in the realm of 
physics and transmitted in the realm of 
physiology, it becomes color only in the 
realm of psychology, for it is an affair of 
consciousness. As such it is under the in- 
fluence of past experience, and must be in- 
dividualistic. 

It is possible, indeed all too easy, to ex- 
plain such variation from mathematical op- 
tics as “nothing but optical illusions.” The 
implication is that: optical illusions are ir- 
relevant exceptions to common experience. 
Psychology students seem to think they were 
put into the text book just to be funny. But 
really they are all typical examples of rela- 
tions between the measured shape of the 
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thing seen and the image-shape in the con- 
sciousness of the seer. It is their being typi- 
cal that makes them important. 

The examples chosen for illustration in 
text-books show astonishing uniformity 
among individuals who confess to seeing the 
same illusions in the same way. They are 
not, therefore, examples of differences be- 
tween individuals but differences between the 
thing seen and the conscious image of it. 
Individual differences largely suppressed in 
these simple geometric forms become highly 
important in the richer relationships of draw- 
ing. 
We might take one familiar example and 
see how it applies to normal vision as ex- 
pressed in drawing. If you draw a long 
vertical rectangle and then, with a ruler, 
draw a diagonal line as though it passed be- 
hind the rectangle, the part that protrudes 
on the right will not appear as though it 
were a continuation of the line which begins 
on the left. You will want to draw the con- 
tinuation at a different point, and at a dif- 
ferent angle, to make it look right. A spear 
seen slanting behind a column would have 
to be drawn “wrong” in order to look 
“right.” This bit of knowledge seems so 
obvious that one is likely to file it away in 
a pigeon-hole to be taken out when needed 
in drawing a spear and a column. 

But the principle works constantly in 
drawing—a slanting line takes on a different 
slant when seen in conjunction with another 
line. The flowing pattern seen in the lines 
of the human body on the model stand may 
not be transferred piecemeal to a rectangular 
sheet of paper without involving the effect 
of the strong outline of the paper on the 
pattern within, and the effect of every new 
line on the direction of every line drawn. 
The mutual influences vary from perceptible 
to strong. The influences are implied in the 
optical illusions, which are not exceptions to 
the usual behavior of vision but examples 
of it. 

Whether these phenomena are caused by 
a physiological or psychological process, or 
both, is not generally agreed. It should, 
however, be obvious that they are not caused 
by the marks on paper but by something in 
the individual who looks at the marks. They 
are simple, geometric and comparatively uni- 
form in text books, but in art and in actual 
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life they become rich, fluent and individ- 
ualistic. 

The canny reader will be loath to admit 
to himself the individuality of vision lest the 
writer use the admission against him. It is 
important to him not to admit a premise 
which might be used to justify any craziness 
of drawing. He knows, and we all know, 
that an artist may draw a table in a form 
which every one would know is not a true 
expression of his vision, even approximately. 
So I shall not attempt to show that strange- 
ness of drawing necessarily implies strange- 
ness of vision. 

Distortion and suppression of detail often 
seem to be due to causes quite independent 

tics. When Dr. B. Jay Jeffries was 
we by one of the audience at a lecture he 
gave at the Boston Art Club in 1873 why 
Turner painted so strangely if he were not 
astigmatic, he replied, “You will have to ask 
an art expert, not an eye expert.” 

Yet we can learn something of normal 
vision through the study of the abnormal. 
Dr. Jeffries in his lecture cited a lecture by 
Dr. Liebreich, opthalmic surgeon of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, delivered before 
the Royal Institution in 1872, in which Dr. 
Liebreich told of examining a number of 
astigmatic painters whose defects had affected 
their pictures. He tried to connect astig- 
matism with Turner’s late style, but failed. 
Dr. Jeffries confirmed the failure on the 
ground that some of Turner’s most precise 
pictures were painted after some of those in 
question. 

Dr. Lloyd Mills of Los Angeles in an 
article on “Peripheral Vision in Art’? shows 
that the famous attribution of astigmatism 
to El Greco is not borne out by the paint- 


8Archives of Opthalmology, August, 1936. 


ings, which show distortion on multiple 
axes, not possible in astigmatism. On the 
other hand Dr. Mills finds that the power 
of Cézanne in expressing mass and motion 
fits logically with his known myopia, for 
myopia destroys the fine discrimination of 
central vision and affords a field of peri- 
pheral vision peculiarly devoted to mass and 
motion. Cézanne revealed to other artists a 
value of vision more fundamental—that is, 
biologically more fundamental in perception 
of the outside world—than discrimination of 
detail and precision of outline. 

Dr. John McLeod‘ of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, tells me that among the old masters 
and the twentieth century painters he has 
not been able to find any correlations with 
abnormal vision in the deviations from “‘nor- 
mal’ images, but that in certain painters of 
the last half of the nineteenth century he 
finds what appears to be considerable corre- 
lation. Such an estimate is not surprising, 
for the nineteenth century more than any 
other was given to mechanistic analysis, and 
gross variations in the machinery of seeing 
would be likely to emerge in the description 
of the images. In other periods, ancient and 
modern, mechanical differences would be 
submerged in psychological differences. 

To sum up, may we not conclude that 
vision—a spontaneous integration of physi- 
cal, physiological and psychological elements 
—varies in each of its elements; that the 
elements interact according to the innate dis- 
position, the knowledge and experience, and 
the particular situation, creating an image 
individualistic in character, and of profound 
importance in representational art. 


‘It was Dr. McLeod who lent me the volume of Duke- 
Elder, a reprint of the Mills article, and a photostat 
of the reprint of Dr. Jeffrie’s lecture. 


The Ways of Philosophy 


HAROLD BUSCHMAN 


Between defining philosophy and stimu- 
lating a person to philosophize—be he a 
student or layman—there is a difference. 
Difficult though it is to define philosophy, 
philosophers can point to what they have 


done. “Philosophy, like all other things, 
is what it does” and as there are many ways 
of killing a cat, so there are, philosophically, 
“many ways of the doing.” To the pro- 
fessional philosopher the multiplicity of 
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ways is often discouraging, especially when 
he seeks, as he frequently does, to reduce 
them to one. To the layman the abundance 
of paths, approaches, methods, conclusions 
is but the luxuriousness of the jungle: it is 
bewildering. 

A second experience with the jungle re- 
veals that not all is obstructing underbrush. 
There are well beaten paths known to pro- 
fessional philosophers and others, and these 
are the “‘recurrent ways of thinking, methods 
and conclusions that have endured since the 
birth of philosophy in Greece over two 
thousand years ago, and that are likely to en- 
dure so long as men think and breathe upon 
our planet.” It is these recurrent ways of 
thinking that Professor Irwin Edman pre- 
sents with—even for him—unusual grace 
and charm. Originally they were spoken 
as the Henry Ward Beecher Lectures at 
Amherst to young men treading their way 
into the life of reflection. In book form, 
The Four Ways of Philosophy,’ they are one 
of the most fascinating yet excellent guides 
to the pursuit of philosophy known to the 
reviewer. 

From the many ways of philosophy Pro- 
fessor Edman has chosen four, but one sus- 
pects that he holds these four to be the main 
highways of human thought. The four he 
chooses are Philosophy as Logical Faith, as 
Social Criticism, as Mystical Insight, as Na- 
ture Understood. Four ways they are, but 
not independent. They cross and overlap 
like the great national highways which fre- 
quently bear many markers. The philoso- 
pher, who has faith that the world is as 
orderly as “reason itself,” lives in a natural 
world that often taxes that faith. The phi- 
losopher as social critic cherishes a human 
ideal as though his ideal were a blueprint 
of nature itself. The mystic, who impresses 
men with his insights and his recognition 
that “thought will always begin with un- 
definables and end with undemonstrables,” 
seeks to give logical clarity to his faith and 
practical form to his vision. The naturalist, 
who would above all understand nature re- 
gardless of how much it restricts his vision 
or thwarts his logic and his hope, soon leaves 
behind him the “diurnal experience” with 
which he begins. He observes and, indeed, 
assumes structures and uniformities to which 
"Henry Holt and Co. 
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his logic gives verbal form, and the nature 
he learns to know provides him with lati- 
tude to dream, and, dreaming, to work. 

Not till the concluding chapter do we 
learn definitely, though we suspect, that Pro- 
fessor Edman prefers the way of him, who 
at home in nature, would explore his world 
and realize its possibilities, so sympathetically 
and fairly does he expound the ways he vi- 
cariously travels. He gives his reasons clear- 
ly—none are new—why he feels that the 
faith that every local experience implicates 
all of reality is too great a venture in com- 
mitment. Democracy is the political philos- 
ophy he prefers, but he turns over to “‘politi- 
cal strategists’ the consideration by which 
the “codperative commonwealth may be at- 
tained,” insisting that ‘‘philosophy as social 
criticism will continue the attempt to be the 
conscience, generalized and considered, of 
mankind.” “Philosophy as mystical insight,” 
he holds, “‘is not so much a method as an im- 
petus and fruition,” and pervades all phi- 
losophies, whether the object of insight, re- 
flection or devotion be God, nature or man. 
It will remain a source of “certitude, peace, 
joy,” in a world in which evils are real. “To 
be the mouthpiece of nature, and to describe 
without illusion man’s place in it,” he con- 
cludes, “‘is certainly the highest ambition of 
a philosopher.’”” That ambition requires the 
restraint which keeps him from affirming 
more than can reasonably be justified. 

Professor Edman does not regard it as an 
unreasonable commitment to affirm that man 
—not pitted against nature, but one of its 
forms and habits—‘‘stands at the pinnacle of 
nature.” To be sure, man “looks beyond it 
to a world of Truth, Goodness and Beauty, 
not as a second shadow for, as Plato would 
have it, real} world, a super-nature, but as 
this world’s still unrealized, never to be com- 
pletely realized, good.” If the naturalist— 
and hence Professor Edman—believes that 
the world may not be intelligible “through 
and through,” yet “the universe is such that 
reasonable behavior in it is possible.” To 
venture the commitment that the universe is 
completely harmonious is surely not to do 
the universe justice. Nor ought religion to 
plunge recklessly where the philosopher sane- 
ly desists from treading. Like philosophy it 
is a natural part of man, who longs for 
peace. And so “religion indeed may be de- 
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fined as the peace a man makes with the 
ultimate,” whatever that ultimate may be. 
Since the reviewer finds Professor Edman’s 
naturalism so congenial, he cannot criticize it. 
It is perhaps his own blind spot. He would 
like to suggest however that Professor Ed- 
man’s zsthetic version of it, so full of charm 
and appeal, leaves a gap he finds uncongenial. 
Like the mystical insight he so sympathet- 
ically reveals, his philosophy seems like an 
“impetus and fruition,” but the “method,” 
so strong in the tradition coming from the 
Greeks, remains a stepchild in his philoso- 
phical family. Perhaps that is disclosed 
also in his conception of religion, with its 
strong flavor of the individual and the 
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peace he craves. Likewise it is evident in 
his faith that man’s portion of nature is 
concerned with possibilities, but, when he 
deals with the social world, philosophy is 
but the “conscience” of mankind. It may be 
that this zsthetic version of the world is all 
that is possible—that being is the only form 
of doing left to us in the twilight glow of 
our passing civilization. If so we may be 
sure that others will raise the torch of 
method to illuminate their way. It may be 
by a new supernatural religion. Surely no 
naturalism can afford today to dispense with 
method and hope to escape the night. This 
is especially true for those of us who see in 
man’s at-homeness in the world a new dawn. 


Capitalistic Folklore and Organized Labor 


Hayes A. RICHARDSON 


Two outstanding books by liberal writers 
have been presented by the Yale University 
Press—The Folklore of Capitalism by Thur- 
man W. Arnold and When Labor Organizes 
by Robert R. R. Brooks. The volumes form 
excellent companions. The one places in 
relief the unrealistic philosophy of the re- 
actionary ; the other shows the progress made 
by a liberal labor movement. 

The Folklore of Capitalism is a worthy 
successor to the author’s previous book, The 
Symbols of Government. It is, indeed, more 
provocative than the earlier work. Professor 
Arnold blends his unusual talents as a trial 
lawyer and politician with his erudition in 
law; in consequence of this combination, he 
equals the best of his compatriots. He em- 
ploys his abilities as an iconoclast to destroy 
the ideology of the opponents of the New 
Deal in particular, and those who damn 
changes which threaten to disturb the status 
quo. Occasionally the discerning reader will 
note that Professor Arnold’s skillful pen be- 
comes illogically persuasive. 

The author exposes such current myths as 
deify the ‘thinking man” and the existing 
state of capitalism, the Supreme Court, pri- 
vate property, and the corporation. This at- 
tempt to cling to the old is first expressed 


in tenuous arguments that array the law, 
morals and economies “against new groups 
which are struggling to obtain a place in an 
institutional hierarchy of prestige.” Eventu- 
ally these institutions and theories become 
mere symbols, in contradiction to the facts. 
New institutions are not considered respecta- 
ble until they can be rationalized in terms 
of universal truths. Such realities as the 
New Deal are tolerated at first as intellectual 
exercises, but later arouse fierce opposition 
as they become operative. For example, 
President Roosevelt was criticized because 
necessary changes were put into practice in 
violation of the traditions and symbols of 
the past. An ideal must always be modified 
or destroyed, however, when it has a ‘‘head- 
on collision with a practical need.” 

The book is not theoretical. Abundant 
illustrations are given of gross economic 
abuses and misconceptions. The peculiar 
philosophies and psychological processes that 
are used by the conservative to rationalize his 
position are placed in relief. For example, 
the reactionary argues that taxes are involun- 
tary payments which are uneconomically 
spent; payments made to private business 
are held to be the reverse—although in 
reality the latter may be both involuntarily 
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made and uneconomically spent. Again, re- 
actionaries criticize especially the expendi- 
tures for relief ; yet they do not criticize those 
American bankers who sold foreign govern- 
ment bonds that were eventually repudiated 
by their respective governments. Similarly, 
domestic bond issues are often floated and 
the proceeds dissipated by the management. 
The above, together with a protective tariff, 
are all considered to be taxes in the sense of 
involuntary payments. 

Professor Arnold concludes that ‘‘this folk- 
lore is on the way out.” Its artificiality is 
becoming ‘“‘more and more apparent,” and 
the need for new types of organizations,” 
justified by a different viewpoint, is growing 
“more and more pressing each year.” We 
are to-day “in the midst of the confusion 
which inevitably accompanies the growth of 
these new organizations.” To aid in under- 
standing these changes and to help in mak- 
ing predictions and diagnoses, the author 
ends with twenty-three generalizations and 
illustrations respecting social institutions. 
Here is an example: ‘Where the conflict 
between the ideals and the practical needs of 
an institution becomes so acute that it can- 
not be reconciled by a ceremony, we find the 
institution splitting itself into two parts, the 
one representing the ideal, and the other the 
practical activity which contradicts that 
ideal.” This last chapter contains an assort- 
ment of material which is particularly chal- 
lenging to speculation. 

Professor Arnold will undoubtedly bring 
shivers to the complacent. Regardless of 
this, however, the book may well be accepted 
as the most challenging study in the field of 
economic philosophy published since Veblen. 


Revived importance of labor organizations 
during the past five years and the success of 
industrial unionism during the past two years 
have combined to invite an evaluation of the 
present labor movement. This situation has 
brought an interesting response, at first rep- 
resented by magazine articles, and, during 
the past six months, by a wide variety of 
books. Professor Brooks’ new study, When 
Labor Organizes, places special emphasis 
upon that spectacular and dynamic, if not 
dominant organization, the C.1.O. The 
volume is both scholarly and _ readable. 
Initial enthusiasm may lead the reader to 


conclude that it is an unbiased picture of 
the present labor movement. More mature 
reflection, however, indicates a definite bias 
toward labor and the C.I.O., by emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of industrial unionism 
and the injustices perpetrated upon labor. 
This bias might easily have been removed 
through the inclusion of some of the anti- 
social union activities, and through a more 
sympathetic consideration of craft unionism, 
instead of the tendency to dismiss the oppo- 
sition casually, and to advocate rather than 
to judge. In spite of these reservations it 
must be recognized that the study is from the 
pen of one who obviously knows the labor 
movement from personal experience. It is, 
at present writing, the best appraisal of 
labor’s objectives and of the methods used 
in the labor imbroglio. 

The structure of the book is especially 
noteworthy: the reader, for example, fol- 
lows the evolution of the labor movement, 
opposition methods of employers, the strate- 
gy of employees in strikes, the attitudes of 
workers and reasons therefor, business poli- 
cies of unions, union leadership, the labor 
movement and political action, and finally 
labor in relation to change in society. The 
approach to the last chapter is objective, 
factual, and empirical; the judgments prag- 
matic. 

The author concludes that craft unions are 
doomed under our system of mass produc- 
tion since they are operating in a society 
where the workers both skilled and unskilled 
have a real unity of economic interests and 
where all unions are opposed by employers. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the observa- 
tion that after the I. W. W. was decimated 
in 1922, “government and big business, 
armed with the full dinner pail and the 
‘new capitalism,’ turned upon the A. F. of 
L. with such effect that its membership and 
power were quickly reduced almost to their 
pre-war status.” 

Professor Brooks indicates the inevitability 
of class conflict by describing anti-union 
methods of employers and the methods they 
use to break strikes. Workers have learned 
much from employers and, like any other 
organized group, work for their own inter- 
est. The permanence of the class ideal is 
also shown by the methodical planning of 
unions. Of special interest on the side of 
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the employer is the “Mohawk Valley For- 
mula” used by Remington-Rand to break its 
strike. Strike breakers, political pressure, 
publicity, civic interests and economic and 
physical force—all were brought to bear up- 
on the worker. 

Probably it is too much to believe that 
employers rationalize their harsher methods 
in terms of ultimate results. Professor 
Brooks points out that union-management 
codperation, or the attempt made by unions 
to regularize competitive industries and im- 
prove their efficiency (to eliminate the re- 
strictive policies of monopoly through price 
regulation), “seriously raises the question of 
government ownership.’’ Private property 
traditionally has carried two fundamental 
rights—income from, and control over the 
property. The status of private property has 
been modified by the development of three 
important institutions: “the modern corpo- 
ration, government regulation, and the labor 
movement.” Although labor leaders and 
managers or owners do not state the nature 
of their conflict in theoretical terms, the fact 
is that, as unionism develops, the employer's 
control over the means of production de- 
clines. Such restrictions as taxes and social 
legislation necessarily modify the control of 
business men’s property, for “both the eco- 
nomic and political programs of organized 
labor constitute an encroachment upon the 
traditional concept of private property.’’ And 
“there is no logical point at which labor 
leaders may stop.” 

In the last chapter Brooks departs from 
his usual empirical method and theorizes. 
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‘Private ownership as the means of produc- 
tion,” he observes, “has been in a large part 
responsible for the immense advance in 
methods of production, but this advance is 
undermining the institution of private prop- 
erty.” He likewise states that ‘‘the objective 
of both the physical and social sciences is to 
maximize the production and distribution of 
goods and services.” Modern business does 
not do this. He concludes that the compe- 
tition described by Adam Smith no longer 
exists; neither is it desirable. Monopoly 
must be regulated in the public interest. 

We may ask the author what are the 
means to be used in maximizing economic 
well-being? He suggests that, since con- 
flicting economic group interests are inevita- 
ble, these conflicts may be resolved at the 
political level rather than through the use 
of such economic weapons as the lock-out, 
the stay-in, gentleman’s agreements and buy- 
ers’ strikes. The author believes that if the 
worker decided upon political action, the 
self-interest of workers “leads towards the 
fullest possible production and distribution 
of goods and services, the provision of 
leisure, the kind of satisfactions that leisure 
makes possible, and the preservation of the 
civil liberties.” Possibly he considers the 
goal to be economic democracy—a modified 
form of guild socialism. A distinct service 
would be rendered by a companion volume 
in which the author would give us the 
economic-political form of organization that 
would maximize the production of goods 
and services. 


Supreme Court Justice 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


Chief Justice Waite: Defender of the 
Public Interest, by Professor Bruce R. Trim- 
ble, is of immediate significance, for it is 
much more than a biography of a little- 
known Chief Justice; it is an important chap- 
ter in the story of the role of the Supreme 
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Court in its relationship between the Con- 
stitution on the one hand and popular de- 
mand on the other. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the fundamental element in the stability of 
our national life. By judicial interpretation 
it is given the vitality of a living organism, 
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capable of adjusting itself to meet new con- 
ditions. This process of adjustment, how- 
ever, is slow, and in times of rapid social 
change so great a gap may exist between the 
desires of the people as expressed in legisla- 
tion and the opinion of the members of the 
Supreme Court that grave tension develops. 
Such has been the case during the last few 
years, yet already we have witnessed the 
partial closing of that gap by “‘liberal’” de- 
cisions of the Court, and there is little ques- 
tion but that in the near future popular 
opinion and judicial interpretation will once 
again be in relative harmony. 

A similar crisis faced the country not long 
after the Civil War when American economic 
life was entering the megalopolitan stage. 
Already there were large aggregations of 
capital invested in railroads and other public 
service enterprises, and the day of the Wall 
Street barons had dawned. Yet the general 
public was helpless, for there was no way 
in which the monopolies produced by such 
expansion and agglomeration could be regu- 
lated. The famous decision written by John 
Marshall in the Dartmouth College case had 
defined the charter of a corporation as a con- 


tract limited only by its own provisions and 


hence above control by the state. At the 
time when the decision was made, the pre- 
vailing political philosophy was highly in- 
dividualistic, governmental tyranny being of 
recent memory, and there were no large 
monopolies requiring regulation. 

But this “horse and buggy‘ interpretation 
continued on into the period of the corpora- 
tions, facilitating and protecting their 
growth. It stood as a stalwart defense 
against the rising tide of angry popular pro- 
test, particularly from the western farmers 
who were at the mercy of the railroads. 
Eventually, however, the court recognized 
that corporate tyranny was as detrimental as 
governmental oppression, and on the basis of 
the public interest the right of states to regu- 
late private monopolies was upheld in 1877 
in the case of Munn v. Illinois. The opinion 
was written by Chief Justice Waite, that 
former railroad attorney who had been con- 
sidered “safe.” Strangely enough, this con- 
ception of the man continued after 1877, 
and although it is not a correct one it forms 
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a key to the man’s character and develop- 
ment. 

Morrison R. Waite was born in 1816 at 
Lyme, Connecticut. After being graduated 
from Yale he moved to the west, settling in 
the Maumee country of Ohio, where he be- 
gan the practice of law. There was nothing 
spectacular or unusual about his rise. Al- 
though not brilliant, he was a man of in- 
tegrity and ability, and advancement was 
the natural result of his industry. Branching 
into politics he served a term in the state 
legislature, twice failed to be elected to the 
national house of representatives, and was 
serving as president of the Ohio constitu- 
tional convention of 1873 when appointed 
to the Supreme Court. 

There was nothing so far to make Waite 
a national figure, and indeed his greatest 
public service prior to 1874, participation 
as counsel in the Alabama claims arbitration 
at Geneva, had hardly made him a popular 
hero. Yet there was much to indicate his 
fitness for the position of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. The moment called for 
a person honest and able and well versed 
in the law. 

The time may come when a popularized 
version of the life of Waite will achieve 
great success, but the basic contributions 
toward an understanding of the man and 
his significance, made by Professor Trimble, 
can never be repeated. Where Felix Frank- 
furter, beginning the re-evaluation of Waite, 
placed him on a par with Marshall and 
Taney in developing the commerce clause, 
Professor Trimble has demonstrated that 
Waite was even more important as the 
founder of the substantive interpretation of 
the due process clause, while his broad defi- 
nition of the police power of the states laid 
the groundwork for the liberal social philos- 
ophy embodied in the later opinions of 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis. At the same 
time the reader is given so plausible a por- 
trait of the Chief Justice that he can appreci- 
ate his strength and his weakness. He was 
too much the strict legalist to exhibit the 
flamboyancy necessary for fame. For the 
identical reason, being outwardly neither 
liberal nor conservative, he was spared both 
hate and adulation. 


THE 
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The Conquest of Space and Time 


WILLIAM A. LUBY 


The earliest known calendar—the Egyp- 
tian—provided a year of 365 days with 
twelve months of thirty days each and five 
holidays. The astronomers who devised it 
and succeeded in putting it into effect, either 
did not know that the year was about 36514 
days long or purposely neglected the quarter 
of a day. Nor did the later Egyptian as- 
tronomers make a correction of the error. 
Upon this fact a remarkable achievement in 
chronology is based. For it is clear that the 
Egyptian year would gain on the solar year 
one day every four years. At that rate in 
730 years the Egyptian winter and summer 
would be interchanged. In four times 365 


or 1460 years the Egyptian calendar would 
again agree with the sun. 

At a known date in the third century B.C., 
Censorinus, a Latin writer, records the fact 
that the Egyptian calendar was two months 
ahead of the solar year. Thus the two had 
agreed about 140 A. D., and for this other 


evidence exists. Counting back from this 
last date intervals of 1460 years, gives 1320 
B. C., 2780 B. C., and 4240 B. C. At which 
of these dates was the Egyptian calendar put 
into effect? Research has shown that the 
calendar was inaugurated at a time when it 
fitted the solar year precisely. Summing up 
all the evidence, and refining the calculations, 
gives that date as July 19, 4241 B. C., the 
day when Sirius rose at dawn at the begin- 
ning of the Nile floods. This according to 
Professor Breasted is the earliest recorded 
date in history. 


II 

The Egyptian calendar is far superior to 
all those of ancient times. Other peoples 
attempted to use the moon’s period and the 
year together; that is, they tried to fit 291/, 
days into 3651/4, days. Astronomy made con- 
siderable progress among the Babylonians, 
but for twenty or thirty centuries they used 
twelve lunar months to the year, putting in a 
thirteenth month every once in a while. The 
Hebrews used a similar scheme and the 
Greeks also. The Julian calendar was a 
great improvement, but the old moon chron- 


ology still appears in fixing the date of 
Easter. 

Since a great deal of astronomical knowl- 
edge was required to devise the Egyptian 
calendar, we are sure that astronomy was 
pretty well developed before 4241 B. C. 
Astronomical knowledge, however, grew 
slowly after this auspicious beginning. 
Thirty-nine centuries passed before there was 
born in Greece a genius named Aristarchus 
who first discerned the essential nature of 
the maze of light and motion we call the 
universe. As an eminent scholar at the 
University of Alexandria, he taught that the 
stars are fixed and very distant, that the earth 
rotates on its axis once every day and that 
its orbit is a circle with the sun at the center. 
From simple observations of eclipses he cal- 
culated the distance to the moon to be 60.5 
times the radius of the earth, which is very 
nearly the value used today. He devised a 
correct method of finding the distance to the 
sun which depended on certain observations . 
of the moon which were difficult to make 
correctly then and very difficult to-day even 
with modern instruments. Unfortunately, 
the unavoidable error in his observations 
made the calculated distance to the sun only 
nineteen times the distance to the moon in- 
stead of 390 times that distance. 

At this time, Erathosthenes was librarian 
at the University of Alexandria. He was a 
triple genius, being also an excellent astrono- 
mer and the first great physical geographer. 
He supplied the missing base line in the 
work of Aristarchus by measuring the radius 
of the earth. At noon on June 21, he ob- 
tained observations of the sun at Alexandria 
and Syene. Reducing these observations, the 
distance between the two cities came out as 
one-fiftieth of the earth’s circumference, 
which in modern units is about 24,500 miles. 
This would place the moon about 240,000 
miles away, which is correct, but on account 
of the error in the observations of Aristarchus 
the sun would be about 4,000,000 miles dis- 
tant instead of 93,000,000 miles. 

The correct views of Aristarchus were 
swept aside and forgotten while the false 
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system of Hipparchus and Ptolemy with its 
artificial cycles and epicycles came to hold 
the field for many centuries. Nineteen years 
before the discovery of America, Copernicus 
was born. In 1530, he presented to the 
world a brief account of the Copernican 
theory which, as we have seen, had been 
taught at Alexandria by Aristarchus seven- 
teen centuries earlier. 


III 

Copernicus supported his theory with a 
great amount of observational detail. He 
knew that the earth did not move in a circle 
but he could not determine the exact form 
of the orbit. He compromised by having the 

lanets move in circular orbits with the sun 
slightly out of center. This made it neces- 
sary to retain a few small epicycles to account 
for certain irregularities of motion. With 
startling clarity of vision he predicted that 
if human sight could ever be sufficiently en- 
hanced Venus and Mercury would show 
phases like the moon. Later Galileo was 
the first to see the crescent form of Venus 
through his little thirty-power telescope. 
Galileo turned his telescope on Jupiter and 
discovered the planet’s four moons thus re- 
vealing a system analogous to the solar sys- 
tem as Copernicus viewed it. But analogy 
is not proof and as Professor Luyten of Har- 
vard says: “Copernicus was right indeed but 
we must admit it was an act of faith on the 
part of his followers to believe his theory.” 

There were, however, eminent doubters of 
it. Tycho Brahe who died in 1601 at the 
age of 55 could then have been called the 
greatest observing astronomer the world had 
seen. He did not believe the Copernican 
theory and said in substance: “As the earth 
goes round the sun, the stars should appear 
to move in the opposite direction. I have 
sought for that motion and can not find it. 
Therefore, the earth does not move.” 

Kepler, Tycho Brahe’s most able student, 
deduced from his master’s extensive observa- 
tions three laws of planetary motion. One, 
the orbits of the planets are ellipses with the 
sun at one focus, did away forever with the 
epicycles of Ptolemy and Copernicus. Kep- 
ler was able to formulate his third law only 
after nine years of labor. But the time re- 
quired would have been shortened to an 
hour or so if Kepler had understood ex- 
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ponents and logarithms which were devel- 
oped after his time. The slight error existing 
in his third law was perceived and corrected 
by Newton who found the three laws of 
great service in establishing the law of gravi- 
tation. The work of these two men proved 
the essential features of the Copernican theo- 
ty beyond a doubt. With characteristic 
modesty, Newton declared that “if he had 
seen a little farther than other men it was 
because he had stood on the shoulders of 
giants.” Three of these giants were Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 

The third law of Kepler gives the scale 
of the solar system; that is, the relative dis- 
tances of each planet from the sun. But the 
sun’s distance from the earth had to be de- 
termined in some way in order to find the 
actual distances of the other planets from 
the sun. In 1672 Domenico Cassini at Paris 
and John Richer at Cayenne by concerted 
observations on Mars obtained the first good 
value for the sun’s distance at 87,000,000 
miles. The modern value is 92,870,000 
miles. 

Both Aristarchus and Copernicus, contem- 
plating the seeming immobility of the stars, 
concluded rightly that their distances were 
vast compared to the distance to the sun. 
Nevertheless, though vast they are not in- 
finite, and measurement of the distance to 
some of them should be possible. As instru- 
mental refinements increased, astronomers 
tried to observe the slight motion which 
Tycho Brahe sought and could not find. But 
all attempts failed until Bessel in 1838 first 
measured the distance to a star. His work, 
the centenary of which should be observed 
this year, marks an epoch in astronomy. 

Known to scientific Europe at twenty-two, 
Bessel at twenty-four was appointed director 
of the Koenigsberg observatory. It was here 
that he answered Tycho Brahe’s objection, 
which was then 237 years old, by measuring 
the distance to 61 Cygni. He chose this star 
because it changed place so rapidly and hence 
presumably was comparatively near the earth. 


A 
The essential features of Bessel’s method 
can be understood from the figure above in 
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which S is the star 61 Cygni and D a star 
nearly in the same line as S but really very 
far away. 

When at A, Bessel measured the angle n. 
Six months later at B, which is 186,000,000 
miles from A, he measured angle m. Then 
<x=<m+<S=<n+<D. But<D 
is so small that it may be neglected. There- 
fore<m+<S=<nor<S=<n—<m. 
Bessel found the angle S was one-third of a 
second. Simple trigonometry gave the re- 
sulting distance which was considerably too 
large. Later researches place the angle at 
nearly one-half a second. This makes the 
distance to 61 Cygni 400,000 times the 
earth’s distance from the sun. Here one 


hundred years ago, Bessel took the lead in 
the large scale measurement of space. 


IV 

To-day, the nearest known star is Prox- 
ima Centauri about four light years distant. 
A light year is the enormous distance that 
light moving 186,270 miles per second trav- 
els in one year. In round numbers a light 
year is six trillion miles. By 1900, there 
were only about fifty stars whose distances 
from the earth had been well determined. 
But methods have been improved both in 
rapidity and accuracy, so good values for the 
distances of about 2500 stars are now known. 
Yet only fourteen stars have been found 
whose distance from the sun is less than 
eleven light years. Unfortunately, the meth- 
ods used to obtain these results reach a limit 
when the angle to be measured is comparable 
to the errors in measurement. That comes 
for stars whose distances are about 160 light 
years. 

In the interest of exactness, it is neces- 
sary, in what follows, to distinguish be- 
tween the apparent brightness of a star and 
its absolute brightness. The apparent bright- 
ness of a star is the brightness as measured 
by the photometer. The absolute brightness 
of a star is the brightness the star would have 
if the observer were at the standard distance 
from it of 3.26 light years. If a star’s dis- 
tance is known and also its apparent bright- 
ness, then its absolute brightness is obtained 
from the law which states that the brightness 
of a star varies inversely as the square of the 
observer’s distance from it. This law gives 
a proportion that can be solved by arithmetic. 
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Instead of the word brightness, the astrono- 
mer uses the word /uminosity. 

Where direct measures of distance failed, 
indirect methods were devised. These new- 
er, more powerful methods are based on the 
determination by means of the spectroscope 
of the absolute luminosity of the star whose 
distance is sought. They were arrived at as 
follows. From studies of the radiation of 
the stars and the sun, the Danish astronomer, 
Hertzsprung, in 1905, showed there was a 
sharp distinction between the red stars of 
high and low luminosity, and he named them 
dwarf and giant stars, respectively. By 1910, 
it was known that the yellow stars also fell 
into two classes, giants and dwarfs. Our 
sun is a yellow dwarf while Capella is a 
yellow giant. On the average the yellow 
giants are 1000 times as bright as the yellow 
dwarfs while the red giants are even 10,000 
times as bright as the red dwarfs. 

In 1907, Hertzsprung found that the black 
line of strontium was more conspicuous in 
the yellow giants than in the yellow dwarfs. 
The next step was taken by Kohlschutter at 
Mount Wilson who devised a method of 
finding the absolute magnitude of a star 
from the relative blackness of certain lines 
in its spectrum. Then from the apparent 
brightness of the star, easily measured by the 
photometer, the distance of the star is ob- 
tained by simple arithmetic. This method 
has been greatly elaborated and extended by 
Adams and others at Mount Wilson. With 
the 100-inch telescope it is possible, accord- 
ing to Luyten, to find by the method of 
Adams and Kohlschutter the distances of 
stars up to 50,000 light years. The diameter 
of our Galaxy is, however, about twice that. 

Then in a manner wholly unforeseen came 
developments which extended the astrono- 
mer’s yard stick to an undreamed-of length. 
It was a by-product of a study which is per- 
haps the most fascinating in the whole field 
of astronomy, the study of the variable stars. 
Certain stars whose luminosity varies regu- 
larly are called Cepheids because the typical 
star of this class is in the constellation 
Cepheus. The light periods of these stars 
are astonishingly constant and the amount by 
which the brightness varies is also constant. 

In 1912, Miss Henrietta S. Leavitt of Har- 
vard, in the course of her study of certain 
Cepheids in the small Magellanic cloud, 
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found that the longer the period of the light 
variation the greater the average apparent 
brightness of the star. Hertzsprung was the 
first to point out the real significance of this 
discovery. A precise relation between the 
absolute brightness of a Cepheid and the 
period called the ‘‘Period-Luminosity Law” 
was worked out in 1918 by Shapley. As- 
tronomers do not know the cause of the 
variation in brightness of the Cepheids nor 
can they give any reason to explain why the 
“Period-Luminosity Law’’ should be true. In 
spite of this, the law is believed by astrono- 
mers to be correct because there is good sup- 
porting evidence. 

This law is used to determine the distance 
of any Cepheid by two measurements. The 
first consists in observing its varying bright- 
ness often enough and over an interval suf- 
ficiently long to determine exactly the period 
of the light variation. The second is to 
measure the average apparent luminosity of 
the star with the photometer. Then a sim- 
ple computation gives the star’s distance. 

Thus wherever a Cepheid variable exists 
in space, and can be well observed, its dis- 
tance can be calculated. In this way dis- 


tances forever beyond our knowledge by 
direct measurement are computed by the 
Period-Luminosity Law. 


V 

Astronomers using the methods outlined 
have gone on to measure the dimensions of 
the Milky Way, our Galaxy. They include 
in the term the 94 globular clusters and two 
Magellanic clouds. They have found that 
the Galaxy is shaped like a watch and its 
longest diameter is about 100,000 light 
years. They have divided the heavens into 
small selected areas well distributed through- 
out the galaxy and have counted the stars in 
each down to a certain brightness. Compil- 
ing these counts the estimated number of the 
stars comes out between twenty and forty 
billions. The human mind can grasp but 
dimly these stupendous concepts and the 
most vivid imagination lags hopelessly be- 
hind reality. 

Before passing beyond the borders of our 
Galaxy, we may pause to consider a question 
frequently asked. Does the astronomer know 
of any other world where beings such as we 
are exist? The answer for our solar system 
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is: Mercury has no atmosphere. Venus has 
little or no sunlight beneath its dense envel- 
ope of clouds and it has great quantities of 
carbon dioxide in its atmosphere. Mars has 
too little oxygen. Jupiter and the other 
outer planets have temperatures approaching 
that of liquid air. In the solar system, the 
earth is the only place where life as we know 
it is possible. 

Outside the solar system there is another 
place where life may exist. To understand 
we must consider the essential idea of the 
Chamberlain and Moulton theory of the 
origin of our solar system. Eminent geolo- 
gists have adopted the theory and find it in 
agreement with geologic facts. It is accepted 
widely by astronomers. The theory attributes 
the origin of the solar system to the near 
approach to our sun of a passing star. The 
tidal force of the visitor tore off material 
from the sun which was left circulating 
around it. This material, under the action of 
gravitation, collected and formed the planets 
of our solar system. The sun would produce 
a similar effect on the visiting star. So some- 
where within the borders of our galaxy is 
another star which very probably has a plane- 
tary system much like our own. The identi- 
fication of that star, however, seems hopeless. 

Having reached definite outlines of knowl- 
edge of the Galaxy, the Universe as he once 
called it, the astronomer looks outside it to 
the real Universe stretching beyond it in all 
directions out through the illimitable reaches 
of space. Many years ago he discovered there 
the spiral nebulae. The typical spiral has a 
central nucleus with two giant arms which 
go out from it at diametrically opposite 
points and wind spirally about the center. 
The spectroscope showed that the spirals had 
star-like spectra but even the largest telescope 
showed nebulosity on the photographs. Here 
was a seeming contradiction. Then, in 1925, 
Hubble at Mount Wilson set the telescope 
so that the outer portion of the nebula, not 
the bright nucleus, came in the center of the 
plate. The photographs he obtained showed 
individual points of light. This proved that 
the spirals are vast assemblages of stars and 
not nebulae. 

The Andromeda spiral and three others 
can be seen by the naked eye. A few years 
ago, Hubble discovered several Cepheid vari- 
ables in the Andromeda nebula. He ob- 
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served their periods and measured their ap- 
parent brightness. Then the Period-Lumi- 
nosity Law gave the distance of the nebula 
as 800,000 light years. This spiral is ap- 
proaching us at the rate of 190 miles per 
second. By means of the spectroscope the 
velocity around the nucleus of a few stars 
in the arms of the spiral has been deter- 
mined. This makes it possible to calculate 
the combined mass of all the stars in the 
Andromeda nebula. The preliminary com- 
putation places this total at 3,500,000 times 
the mass of the sun. 

Like the stars of our Galaxy the spirals in 
the space about us seem innumerable. One 
of the most astounding facts concerning the 
spirals is that about 90 per cent of them are 
rapidly receding from the earth. Working 
with Slipher’s list of nebulae, all of which lie 
within 7,000,000 light years, Hubble found 
that the velocities of the nebulae increase 
about 100 miles per second for every 
1,000,000 light years of distance. Since 
1928 the investigations at Mount Wilson 
have continued and now cover a range of 
240,000,000 light years. The most distant 
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nebulae whose velocity has been measured is 
receding at the rate of 26,000 miles per 
second. The simplest explanation of the 
facts is that the Universe is expanding with 
the cause of the expansion wholly unknown. 
Thus light, the perfect messenger, moving 
more rapidly than any other thing we know, 
travels age after age through the well-nigh 
infinite reaches of space, yet with the utmost 
fidelity carries to living men significant mes- 
sages which were entrusted to it at a time 
when the earth itself was young and the 
race of men did not exist. 

Since the days of Aristarchus, man’s con- 
ception of the Universe has grown in respect 
to space, time, and mass with undreamed of 
rapidity. It is to be noted that at every de- 
parture from old and limited concepts to 
those which are new and inconceivably great 
the astronomer has been able to determine 
in familiar units of space and time, and fre- 
quently of mass, the measures of what he 
has found. He still searches in all directions 
and finds no boundaries to the Universe. For 
the present, at least, it seems illimitable. 
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Most of the pictures in this issue are taken 
from the Midwestern Art Exhibit, through 
the courtesy of the Kansas City Art Institute. 
We must also express our gratitude to the 
Associated American Artists. Our frontis- 
piece is reproduced by the courtesy of 
Birger Sandzen. We present Sun Treader by 
Thomas Hart Benton, through the generosity 
of the artist and of the Nelson Gallery. Our 
thanks, also, to the other artists: Grant 
Wood, John S. de Martelly, George A. 
Keller, Carl C. Mose, Joseph P. Vorst, Fred- 
erick Shane, Joseph Meert, Helen M. Haley, 
Norman R. Eppink, Kenneth M. Adams, and 
Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


Some of the works exhibited in the Mid- 
west Art Exhibit were not in competition. 
Joseph P. Vorst’s Flood Tragedy received 
first prize in painting. John S. de Martelly’s 
Give us this Day was given first prize in 
Graphic Arts. George Keller’s Stoker was 
awarded first prize in sculpture. All of the 
other works entered into competition re- 
ceived prizes. Old Road by Joseph Meert 
was given the prize for the best Kansas City 
painting. 


Florence Becker’s work has been published 
in the Saturday Review, the Liberator, The 
American Caravan, 1927, and Poetry World. 
She lives in Sunnyside, Long Island. 


Marion Louise Bliss, of Washta, Iowa, 
has published verse in Poetry and other 
magazines. 


Harold Buschman, who was educated at 
Chicago, Marburg, and Leipzig, is on the 
staff of the University of Kansas City (phi- 
losophy). 


Alexander Cappon was educated at Har- 
vard and the University of Chicago. He 
teaches at the University of Kansas City. 


Since 1919 Thornton Cooke (A. B., 
University of Kansas, and A. M., Harvard) 
has been President of the Columbia National 
Bank of Kansas City. He is a contributor 
to the Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics and the American Economic Review. 
From 1925-1931 he was editor of the Survey 
of Bank Taxation in the United States. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Con?’d 


D. von Ruysdael Drenner, of Parsons, 
Kansas, writes fiction as well as verse, and 
has composed an opera, a tone poem, and a 
symphony. 

John Gould Fletcher’s Collected Poems 
(Farrar and Rinehart) is to appear this year. 
His autobiography, Life is My Song, 1937, 
touches significantly upon the American po- 
etry movement. 


Henry Bertram Hill (Ph.D., Wisconsin) 
is on the staff of the University of Kansas 
City. He writes frequently for the Kansas 
City Star. 


Rossiter Howard (Director of the Kansas 
City Art Institute) was educated at Harvard 
and Paris. He has been Professor of Fine 
Arts at the University of South Dakota, 
Educational Director of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art, Curator of Classical Art at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, and Chief of 
the Division of Education in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Con?’d 


Joseph Joel Keith is the well known Cali- 
fornia poet. He lives in Hollywood. 


William A. Luby is on the staff of the 
University of Kansas City. He is the author 
of various popular text-books in mathematics 
and has written a good deal in the field of 
astronomy. At present he is writing a text- 
book in calculus. 


Edgar Lee Masters’ more recent volumes 
are The New World, The Golden Fleece of 
California, The Tide of Time, and Whitman. 


Born in Kansas, Beulah May studied 
sculpture in Chicago and at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. At present she runs 
an orange ranch in California, and continues 
her work as a sculptor. 


Lucile Morris has done newspaper work 
in Denver, El Paso, and Springfield, Mis- 
souri, which is now her home. She is the 
author of Bald Knobbers, a history of a band 
of Ozark night riders. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Con?’d 


Paul Neureiter (Ph.D., Vienna) is a 
chemist as well as a poet. 


Ethel Boyce Parsons was educated at the 
University of Iowa, Bryn Mawr, and Oxford. 
She was formerly Dean of the faculty of 
William Woods College. She collected folk- 
lore in Ireland, and published Tales of Tara 
in 1934. Her last work is a novel, Dusk 
of Druids. 


Roland R. Renne, head of the Depart- 
ments of Economics and Sociology at Mon- 
tana State College, has written for the New 
Republic and other journals. His latest book, 
The Montana Citizen, was written with J. 
Wesley Hoffman of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Hayes A. Richardson, of the University of 
Kansas City, did his graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins. He has taught at the University 
of Kansas and served as research economist 
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Contributors to This Issue—Con?’d 


in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (1934-1936). 


Eleanor Risley, of Hatton, Arkansas, has 
contributed to the Aflantic Monthly. Her 
two volumes, Road to Wildcat and An 
Abandoned Orchard were published by the 
Atlantic Press. 


F. M. Salter is on the staff of the inter- 
esting experimental Junior College (North- 
east) of Kansas City. He served with the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War. He has taught at the University 
of Chicago, and has done research projects 
in England and America. Our readers will 
remember his triolets. 


Carrow De Vries attended the University 
of Michigan. He became successively “‘a 
layer of flooring, a pickle station operator, 
a night clerk, and a state policeman.” At 
present he devotes himself to writing. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,’”’ and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘“‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 
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